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~ in your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of.“Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
aoe work for you 


ee 
GS 
A; @ y 

“You'll be downright amazed,” says 


"ad Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 
if po 3 discover for yourself what a big difference 
b, v International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 


profit-plus baking.” 


FOR YOURSELF... ( 
SPECIFY \ 











4 INTERNATIONAL 
Nceencornaettiees 


UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 
Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ° 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. . 


PYYTTTITITITITTTTTTrii rt c eeeee 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
e \ Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
Ve if f BAKERY PROVED = give me uniform, dependable production results. 
42 Cra Ong. Name__ 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


™( INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 





Street 





seeeeeeeeeeeeeee e208 





City and State 





““BAKERY-PROVED 
Trade Mark 
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Transportation Center... 


@ Served ‘by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 474% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 


@ Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 


@ Direct through service to 
most points! 


@ Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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Famous 
for Flours Milled 
from 


Soft White Wheat 


“Ta a Sal 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON « HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN. 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
_" HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Ny" 
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IS KING 


Many buyers think of flour as a standard com- 
modity, pretty much alike from mill to mill. But 
POLAR BEAR flour has virtues far above the 
average... virtues that come from constant adher- 
ence to the highest standards of quality. If you 


want your loaf always at a uniform high level, it 


will pay you to bake POLAR BEAR. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
3 ta 
aoe 4 Vad 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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THE 
WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





That so many fine bakers are loyal to KELLY’S FAMOUS, 
year in and year out, is proof positive that the KELLY mill is 
loyal to the principle of top quality first and always. It is a 
point of business pride with us. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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...then | sez to the Boss: 

DON’T TIE MY HANDS! 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains” 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When yow’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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BEACON 


Well-marked 
Highway to Reliable a 


Bakery Flour! og’ ET 
| = ROYAL PATENT 


There's a Russell-Miller flour for every baking * f on 
need .. . each one completely reliable because th RELIABLE ; 
it has been milled to do a specific job, (and do ke, 3 
it right!). These, and other Russell-Miller ‘or 
brands, each one an outstanding flour for a ‘ct SUNBURST 
special purpose, greatly simplify any problem | > 
of flour selection you may have. 

Write, wire or phone; a qualified represent- 
ative will be glad to call to tell you what you 
want to know about any of Russell-Miller’s 
fine flours. 


KYROL 
AMERICAN 


| 
BEAUTY 
} OCCIDENT | 





’ 


USS ARR 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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desiring breads 
dly 100 LBS. NET 
oH ; 











and flavor. Samarra ine caer | 


Se Commander-Larabee 
MILLING COMPAN Y 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





A DIVISION OF 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Flour Buying for Germany Delayed 





Per Capita Flour 
Use Reported at 
130.3 Lb. in 1952 


WASHINGTON — Civilian per 
capita consumption of wheat flour in 
1952 was 130.3 lb., according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
latest Wheat Situation report. 

This represents some change from 
previous USDA reports. 

Earlier this year, a Wheat Situa- 
tion report indicated that per capita 
consumption in 1952 was 129.9 Ib. 
Also, another USDA report, the Na- 
tional Food Situation report, said re- 
cently that per capita flour consump- 
tion was 130 lb. in 1952 and that the 
same figure was expected in 1953. 

Per capita flour consumption in 
1951, according to the Wheat Situa- 
tion report, was 131.7 lb. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRICT 6 OF AOM 
PLANS MEETING OCT. 3 


QUINCY, MICH.—District 6 of the 
Association of Operative Millers will 
hold its fall meeting Oct. 3 in Quincy, 
Mich. 

The meeting had been scheduled 
previously for Sept. 26, but the date 
was changed recently. The group will 
be guests of the McKenzie Milling 
Co. at the meeting. 











BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINERY IN DOBRY 
MILL BEING REMOVED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—tThe contract 
for removal and sale of the flour mill 
machinery in the Dobry Flour Mills 
plant at Yukon, Okla., has been 
awarded to the Ross Machine & Mill 
Supply, Inc., Oklahoma City. P. J. 





Montgomery, manager of the Ross 
firm, said removal and sale would 
start immediately. 

The original flour mill was con- 
structed in 1937 as a 2,400-sack mill 
and was operated until recently, 
when it was sold to the Farmers 
Union Co-op of Oklahoma City. The 
removal of the present machinery 
will make way for installation of a 
new feed plant. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA SALES TAX 
REGULATIONS EXPLAINED 


EPHRATA, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. has 
issued a bulletin explaining some of 
the provisions of the state’s new sales 
tax regulations. 

Among items sold to farmers which 
are listed as exempt from the tax are 
seeds; fertilizer; spray materials for 
insecticides, germicides, fungicides 
herbicides and hormone sprays; feeds 
and foodstuffs, including salt, bone 
meal, cod liver oil, limestone, grit 
oyster shell and other similar sub- 
stances used to sustain animals or 
poultry; sacks, wrappers and other 
non-returnable containers resold with 
crops, also binding twine and bailing 
wire. 

Flour, pancake and buckwheat 
mixes, corn meal and similar milling 
products for human consumption are 
also exempt from the tax. 

Custom mixing and grinding, seed 
cleaning and treating, grain drying 
and similar services offered to farm- 
ers by feed dealers are not taxable, 
nor are ingredients mixed with the 
farmer’s grains and sold to the 
farmer. 

The sale of tangible personal prop- 
erty to manufacturers, including feed 
manufacturers and flour millers, 
which becomes an ingredient or com- 
ponent part of a finished product for 
resale is not taxable. 











Bulk Flour Delivery Started 
in Detroit by International 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. has put into operation a 
newly designed truck for the delivery 
of bulk flour in the Detroit area. 
The truck is being used to serve the 
American Bakery Co. plants in the 
Detroit area. It is expected that 
other bakeries will be served in the 
near future. International officials 
report that the construction of sev- 
eral more bulk flour trailer units is 
planned. 

The truck was constructed by the 
Gramm Trailer Corp., Lima, Ohio 
and is equipped with a pneumatic un- 
loading system designed and built by 
the Fuller Co., Columbus, Ohio. The 
capacity of the new Detroit unit is 
400 ewt. (1,320 cu. ft.). It is capable 
of unloading 40,000 Ibs. an hour, of- 
ficials said. The conveyor, which 
fluidizes the flour with air, operates 
at a somewhat lower pressure than 
other pneumatic unloaders resulting 
in a lower air-flour temperature, they 
said. 

Lines Cleaned Out 

An improved air-flour ratio makes 
possible complete purging of the 
pneumatic lines, International offici- 
als said. It enables the unloading 
operation to be stopped at any time 


and resumed without clogging the 
lines. Full clean-out of pipes is obtain- 
ed when the entire load has been 
transferred into the bakery receiving 
bins, it is claimed. 

The truck is designed to accommo- 
date a wide variety of receiving ar- 
rangements and to offer maximum 
flexibility in serving both large and 
small bakeries having bulk flour stor- 
age, the firm reports. Contrary to 
the belief of many, most bakers can 
construct adequate bulk flour storage 
at reasonable cost in part of the area 
now used for storing sacked flour, it 
is claimed. Regularly scheduled bulk 
flour deliveries, officials said, elimi- 
nate the need for stocking large 
quantities of flour and consequently 
reduce storage space requirements. 


No Unloading Equipment 

This delivery system requires no 
unloading equipment at the bakery. 
Pneumatic equipment on the truck 
delivers flour into any type of bin 
located at any point in the bakery, 
International said. Flour can then 
be handled within the bakery either 
pneumatically or mechanically with 
screw or bucket conveyors. 


The primary reason for the inter- 





$4.8 MILLION PURCHASE 
WAS TO START THIS WEEK 





Buying of Relief Supplies for East Germany Stalled on 
Request of U.S. Officials; Protest by 
German Millers Reported 





est of bakers in bulk flour handling 
at this time is the substantial reduc- 
tion it makes possible in operating 
costs, the firm states. Bulk flour 
handling eliminates the cost of indi- 
vidual containers, unloading costs, in- 
plant handling of flour in individual 
containers, and the cost of disposing 
of sacks. It also reduces invisible flour 
loss to less than % of 1%, it is 
claimed. 

The firm states that the sanitation 
advantages of the bulk handling sys- 
tem are extremely attractive to mod- 
ern bakeries. Dusting and breakage 
are eliminated, as well as _ house- 
cleaning costs which have been high 
in the past. The flour is completely 
protected against contamination since 
it is transported and delivered in a 
completely sealed system, officials 
said. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KIRBY HOLMES NAMED 
FISHER EXPORT MANAGER 


SEATTLE— Kirby Holmes has been 
named export manager of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, succeed- 
ing the late Stanley Allen, according 
to announcement made by John L. 
Locke, president and general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Holmes, son-in-law of Mr. Al- 
len, had been his assistant for the 
past seven years, joining the mill fol- 
lowing long experience in the sale of 
food products. Educated as a chemist, 
he was first employed by the Ward 
Baking Co. Later, he became asso- 
ciated with the Fleischmann Co. and 
its successor, Standard Brands, Inc., 
where he worked closely with the 
bakery trade. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GORDON HAMILTON GETS 
CONTINENTAL PROMOTION 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Gordon Hamil- 
ton, an employee of the Continental 
Baking Co. for 15 years, has taken 
over as manager of the Dallas plant 
and all Texas agencies. 

Continental agencies in Houston, 
Fort Worth, Beaumont, Tyler, Aus- 
tin, and San Antonio are among those 
under Mr. Hamilton’s management. 

He comes to Dallas after serving 
as sales manager for the New Eng- 
land area. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWIN CITY BAKERS’ PACT 

MINNEAPOLIS — A_ two-year 
wage contract covering about 1,200 
employees of 16 major wholesale ba- 
keries in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
has been negotiated. The new con- 
tract, retroactive to May 1, provides 
or increases of 10c and llc an hour, 
vith the larger increases going to 
‘he higher paid employees. Another 
c an hour raise will be paid May 1, 
954. 








WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration requisition 
for $4.8 million to be used for pur- 
chase of U.S. flour for relief distribu- 
tion in Eastern Germany has been 
held up, reportedly at the request 
of U.S. officials in Western Germany. 

The relief grant, announced last 
week, was expected to cover the 
purchase of about 900,000 sacks of 
flour, and initial buying was antici- 
pated this week. Purchases, it is un- 
derstood, were to include about one 
third soft wheat flour and the re- 
mainder hard wheat flour. 

Government officials in Washing- 
ton say that the German milling in- 
dustry complained that it should be 
permitted to mill the wheat for re- 
lief flour distribution since mills 
there have been operating short of 
capacity. Also, the German millers 
were said to have declared the re- 
packaging program in Western Ger- 
many an inefficient operation. 

The initial shipments of relief flour 
for Eastern Germany from U.S. mills 
several weeks ago were made in small 
packages for direct distribution to 
the German people. However, on the 
second purchase, shipments were 
made in 100-lb. sacks, with the flour 
repackaged in smaller containers in 
Western Germany before distribution. 
The buying and distribution under 
the requisition announced last week 
were to be made on this same basis. 

In addition to the complaints of 
German millers, U.S. officials in Ger- 
many were said to have been prompt- 
ed to delay the program because of 
suggestions that the relief package 
be changed. It is understood that 
inclusion of either cottonseed oil or 
soybean oil has been requested. (The 
earlier food packages included sugar, 
fat and beans in addition to flour.) 

It is understood that FOA of- 
ficials have cabled Germany for fur- 
ther information, and it is expected 
it may take a week before a deci- 
sion is reached. The final decision 
on shipment of U.S. flour as against 
use of German-milled flour will be 
up to Harold E. Stassen, FOA ad- 
ministrator. 

However, the possible substitution 
of U.S. fats and oils as part of the 
$4.8 million requisition originally 
made for flour is another matter, 
one which is expected to be deter- 
mined by U.S. officials in Germany. 

Some U.S. flour exporters have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with shipping 
of flour in 100-lb. sacks to be re- 
packaged in Germany, pointing out 
that in the process the source of 
the relief is likely to be unknown to 
the recipient. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 


and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 





Aug Aug Aug Aug 

14 21 28 
Five mills 27,082 25,511 126,550 *23,002 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre- 


vious week 
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$2.34 A SHARE NET EARNINGS 
REPORTED BY A-D-M FOR YEAR 





Plans for Continued Diversification in Chemicals, Fats 
Outlined by Thomas L. Daniels, President, in 
Company’s Annual Report 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profits of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
were $3,853,319, equal to $2.34 a 
share, according to the company’s 
annual statement released Aug. 31. 
This compares with net earnings of 
$7,413,084, or $4.51 a share for the 
previous year. Profits for 1951-52, 
however, included $1,937,940, equiva- 
lent to $1.18 a share. 

Thomas L. Daniels, ADM president, 
said that the company was confronted 
with a “rare combination of prob- 
lems” during the past year. These 
included substantial declines in the 
prices of soybeans, flaxseed and 
marine oils which ADM processes, 
and extremely competitive markets 
for several of its major divisions. 

Declining numbers of livestock and 
the government's program of liqui- 
dating its stocks of cottonseed meal 
caused drastic declines in the prices 
of high protein meals and dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, Mr. Daniels explained in 
a statement to stockholders. 

Other factors affecting income for 
the ADM organization included three 
strikes, one of which stopped all com- 
pany plant operations, excepting its 


flour mill, in Minneapolis, for 12 
weeks. 
Two plants of the Commander- 


Larabee Milling Co., ADM subsidiary, 
were closed during the year, accord- 
ing to the annual report. The plants 
were the 4,200-sack plant at Mont- 
gomery, Minn., and the 2,400-sack 
plant at Clinton, Mo. It was explained 


Tr oe | 


in the report that the two plants were 
the company’s “oldest and highest 
unit costs.” 

“Last year was one of the most 
tragic in the history of the flour 
milling industry,” Ellis D. English, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., said in reviewing opera- 
tions of the flour milling branch. 
“However, we are off to a good start 
this year,” he added. “We have re- 


.duced capacity along with the indus- 


try, and we now have a more com- 
pact, more aggressive organization 
than before. The outlook is definite- 
ly brighter.” 

ADM again started a new fiscal 
year with no bank debts, bonds, notes 
or preferred stock outstanding. Work- 
ing capital on June 30 was $47,609,537 
and net worth $87,866,815, equal to 
$53.42 per share. Net additions to 
plants were $3,313,834. Four 70¢ divi- 
dends totaling $4,605,294 were paid 
during the year. 

In his report to stockholders, Mr. 
Daniels pointed out that savings made 
by the streamlining of many opera- 
tions and the closing of several less 
efficient plants will be most apparent 
in 1953-54 earnings. 

During the year ADM started con- 
struction of several new oils process- 
ing and chemical plants. These in- 
clude a solvent extraction plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and an oils processing 
plant at Los Angeles. Both are ex- 
pected to be operating this fall. 

A new plant for the production of 
higher fatty alcohols will be com- 





Comparative Condensed C 


Ended June 30, 1953 


e Sheet for the Year 


ASSETS 


Cash and government securities 
Notes and accounts ree 
Inventories 

Total current assets 
Investments and other assets 
Property, plant and 
Giood will, patents, 
Deferred charges 


trademarks, ete 


Total assets 


Notes payable . 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Reserve for commitments . ware 

Provision for taxes 
Reserve for invento 


on income 
ry replacement 
Total current liabilities 
Reserve for tornado insurance 
Common stock—no par value 
Earned surplus 


Net sales 
Cost of products sold 


(ther operating revenues .... 


Selling 


Other income 


Less interest paid and other deductions 
Profit before 
Provision for taxes 


taxes on income ,... 
on income 


Net profit 
Refund of federal 


Net profit and special credit 


Harned surplus at beginning of year . 


Less: Dividends paid 


Earned surplus at end of year . 





elvable less reserve ... 
Refundable federal income and excess profits taxes 


other equipment less reserves . 





(1,644,748 shares) 


liabilities, capital and surplus 


administrative and general expenses ... 


ere rey Teens cea eer see 


a6 Sew Rea. Sawie whee Geese 1,227,297 


Year ended 
June 30, 1953 


Year ended 
June 30, 1952 


Pee eR ee ey $ 6,245,711 $ 4,754,171 
bbe kiek oa. b oe Oe oe 11,669,106 12,193,127 
oP ase SOG we 2,166,151 2,166,151 
New ek68 60 Rb. KOO 39,634,011 44,163,605 
RO ee eee rr $ 59,714,979 $ 63,277,052 
soci tacts Brack sSo coe aed a aN ae 1,257,355 1,005,034 
Ceew we Rane 38,319,344 37,871,756 
Gade beawenesen tev 1 1 
Layee rrr errr eee 853,984 814,904 
eet Pe re $100,145,663 $102,968,747 
Sheds eed Dw HO Se RE’ S cewek s ai sh he 
9,940,507 9,830,880 
ee 225,000 $30,000 
eg ney oe ee ee 1,617,935 3,357,689 
Pe eLeiobas ciewes 322,000 167,006 
Stohaaweseeurd eee $ 14,185,569 
aig Mabe SRR MASS 164,388 
211,210 
56 Gites hae bin Goa he 5,407,580 





$102,968,747 


Fae aimless weet $100,145,663 
Consolidated Protit and Loss and Earned Surplus 


Year ended 
June 30, 1953 
oe $219,696,649 
Lod epale cubes 207,271,095 


Year ended 
June 30, 1952 
$230,547,021 


213,735,631 








$ 12,425,5 $ 16,811,390 
err er et ° 4,102,982 5,377,343 
$ 16,528,536 $ 22,188,733 


10,009,288 


$ 12,179,445 


Pend ee Ceiecsvenes 1,932,924 
$ $ 14,112,369 





C6240 VERE Ke hd Oe 1,558,281 
12,554,088 
6,368,301 


--$ 6,217,870 $ 
2,364.55 





$ 6,185,787 





re Tee ee $ 3,853,319 $ 7,413,084 
ene ‘ eee he 55,407,580 52,571,790 
$ 59,260,899 $ 59,984,874 
‘ 4,605,294 4,577,294 
See ree -$ 54,655,605 $ 55,407,580 


pleted at Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1954 
This will compound a new group of 
fatty alcohols, many of which are not 
available today. They will be used in 
new types of detergents, plastics, 
synthetic rubber, textile finishes and 
many other chemical products. 

ADM’s 64,000,000-bu. grain storage 
capacity is being increased by 1,500,- 
000 bu. by an addition to the elevator 
at Vancouver, Wash. 

Among a number of new products 
developed during the year is Admex 
710, a new plasticizer for vinyl resins 
which is now in production. This plas- 
ticizer is based on soybean oil and 
is the first of ADM’s family of simi- 
lar materials. 

Sales of odorless paint vehicles 
continue to grow and are the basis 
for new advertising and promotion 
plans. A group of high fractionated 
marine oils was successfully intro- 
duced. Other new products included 
a free-flowing molasses cattle feed 
and a molding sand stabilizer, both 
based on fractions of the flax plant. 

The “D” or Dietert process, a most 
advanced method of precision mold- 
ing for foundries, has been developed 
in conjunction with the Harry W. 
Dietert Co., bringing ADM a new 
market for foundry binders which 
promises to expand rapidly. 

ADM’s sound financial condition, 
modern plants, diversified activities, 
and expanding research program are 
assurance of continued growth, Mr. 
Daniels stated. “These are the ele- 
ments which helped us through an 
unfavorable year and should stand us 
in good stead for the future,” he con- 
cluded. 
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Frank F. Vytlacil 


CHICAGO OFFICE — The Day Co., 
Minneapolis, recently announced that 
its Chicago office is now located at 
343 S. Dearborn St. Frank F. Vytlacil 
is manager of the office, and his as- 
sistant is D. James Dowd. The office 
phone number remains HaArrison 
97-3721. 





RYE RESISTS STEM RUST 

FARGO—Rye is not as_ subject 
to stem rust injury as wheat, states 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Extension Service. 





World Wheat Trade in 1953-54 
May Equal Last Year’s Total 


WASHINGTON — World trade in 
wheat during 1953-54 may be about 
the same as in 1952-53, when total 
movement of wheat and its products 
was estimated at about 900 million 
bushels, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The 1952-53 estimate includes 
about 22 million bushels of feeding 
quality Canadian wheat shipped to 
the U.S. World trade last year was 
below the 1,040 million bushels rec- 
ord of the previous year but above 
the 1946-50 average of 856 million. 

The supply position in most im- 
porting countries, with the notable 
exception of Pakistan, is generally 
satisfactory, USDA notes in its cur- 
rent Wheat Situation report. Stocks 
are above a year ago in each of the 
four major exporting countries. 

The total of about 1,260 million 
bushels, was exceeded only by the 











ee 
“She was standing in front of 
these bags I was moving .. . her 
dress sorta blended right in with 
them, and...” 


1,460 million in 1942 and the 1,737 
in 1943. Stocks in the U.S. increased 
from 254 million in 1952 to 599 mil- 
lion this year. Those in Canada in- 
creased from 270 million to about 
410 million. With an above average 
crop in Argentina following the crop 
failure of a year ago, supplies in that 
country were increased by about 
145 million bushels to somewhat 
above normal size. Supplies in Aus- 
tralia were up about 30 million 
bushels, to about normal. (July 
1 stocks in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia represent mid-year supplies.) 

Based on supplies available for ex- 
port, Canada will be able to export 
as much, or more, wheat in 1953-54 
as the 383 million bushels exported in 
1952-53 (second only to the 423 mil- 
lion bushels in 1928-29). On the same 
basis, Argentina could increase her 
export to at least 100 million bushels 
compared with the 30 million bushels 
of last year. Australia is likely to 
export about as much as the 95 mil- 
lion bushels of last year. 

All other countries, including those 
in the Danube Basin, North Africa, 
and Middle East, can be expected 
again to export about 75 to 100 mil- 
lion bushels. Largely as a residual 
supplier, U.S. exports are expected 
to total between 250 and 275 million 
bushels. This includes one million 
tons of wheat (about 37 million bush- 
els) to Pakistan, which was authoriz- 
ed by legislation June 25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ELEVATOR FIRE 


HASTINGS, MINN. — Fire raged 
through the Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator here, causing damage esti- 
mated at several thousand dollars. 
Several employees who were working 
in the elevator fled to safety. 
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Quota Program 
Altered in Wind 
Erosion Areas 


WASHINGTON—Provisions of the 
1954 wheat allotment and marketing 
quota program have been amended 
to afford better protection for land 
in the winter wheat wind erosion 
areas of western states, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
last week. 

In many instances, producers in 
these areas had prepared land for 
wheat seeding before they were in- 
formed of their 1954 wheat acreage 
allotments. The practice now approv- 
ed for winter wheat areas is intended 
to provide a cover crop and to pre- 
vent wind erosion on such land al- 
ready prepared for wheat in excess of 
the individual allotments. 

Producers in these areas who have 
excess land prepared for wheat will be 
permitted to seed such acreage to 
wheat for use as green manure, cover 
crop and hay. The acreage must be 
turned under, pastured off, or cut 
for hay or silage while still green. 

Any of this wheat acreage which 
is allowed to reach maturity will be 
counted against the wheat acreage 
allotment for the farm. Mature 
wheat will not be permitted to be 
plowed down or destroyed in order to 
be in compliance with the acreage al- 
lotment and marketing quota. 

State Production and Marketing 
Administration committees in west- 
ern states producing winter wheat on 
land subject to wind erosion are now 
designating counties where the prac- 
tice may be performed. Farmers in 
these areas must get in touch with 
the county PMA committee and ob- 
tain approval of the practice before 
seeding, at the same time designat- 
ing the fields on the farm where the 
practice is to be carried out. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFr OF LIFE 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
REORGANIZATION SET 


CROOKSTON, MINN.— The 
Crookston Milling Co. has announced 
a reorganization, with Harold Thom- 
forde as general manager. Mr. Thom- 
forde, who has managed the com- 
pany’s feed mill for a number of 
years, will continue to supervise that 
branch of the firm and will manage 
the general offices in Crookston. He 








becomes secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 
Other members of the board of 


directors are John W. Padden, 
Crookston attorney, chairman; 
Joseph Linster, vice president; Helen 
Sivertson and N. S. Schreiter. Mr. 
Thomforde and Mr. Schreiter are 
new members of the board. E. E. 
Turnquist, former president, has re- 
signed, and Elmer Anderson, former 
secretary-treasurer, is purchasing 
the company’s properties in three 
other cities. 

Company officials said the reorgan- 
ization completes a consolidation of 
activities begun last April when the 
mill suspended its manufacture of 
flour and semolina. The board of di- 
rectors said it anticipates that re- 
sumption of milling activities will be 
possible at some future date, and the 
firm will keep its milling machinery 
in condition for operation. Officials 
said good durum yields could bring 
an industry stabilization which would 
make it possible to resume semolina 
operations. 

The Crookston flour mill has a ca- 
pacity of 3,600 sacks daily. Despite 
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suspension of milling activities, the 
company will continue to make 
Cremo Flour available. 

Meanwhile, all feed mill and grain 
elevator operations will continue. 

Mr. Thomforde will act as manager 
of the offices and feed mill, with Mr. 
Linster supervising the firm’s four 
elevators. 

The properties being bought by Mr. 
Anderson are the warehouses and 
wholesale grocery stores at Virginia, 
Bemidji and International Falls, 
Minn. He managed these stores from 
1925 to 1946. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SUPERINTENDENTS 
ENJOY OUTING, FUN DAY 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents were 
recently treated to an outing and 
fun day at the home of Dean M. 
Clark, publisher of Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, and secretary of 
the national organization. 

Around 100 members, their ladies 
and guests turned out for the all-day 
affair, and partook of cocktails, a 
dinner, cards, croquet and other en- 
tertainment. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAPAN TOPS WHEAT TRADE 
IN CANADA FOR 2ND WEEK 


WINNIPEG—For the second week 
in succession Japan was the best 
buyer for Canadian wheat and out 
of total sales of wheat and flour just 
shy of 7,250,000 bu. that Far Eastern 
country took 1,655,000 bu. IWA wheat 
sales amounted to 3,116,000 bu. with 
the U. K. taking 1,190,000 bu. All of 
the latter applied to the 1952-53 por- 
tion of the International Wheat 
Agreement. India purchased 1,014,000 
bu., Belgium 370,000, South Africa 
350,000, Bolivia 156,000 bu. while the 
remainder went to Peru. 

Class 2 wheat exports aggregated 
3,523,000 bu. with the sales to Japan 
topping this group of buyers. Spain 
purchased 738,000 bu., U. K. 382,000, 
Belgium 376,000 and Peru 372,000 bu. 

Flour sales were equivalent to 610,- 
000 bu., of which 161,000 were for 
IWA destinations including Belgian 
Congo, Philippines, Costa Rica, Ice- 
land, Haiti, Surinam, Netherlands 
Antilles, Guatemala, Honduras Re- 
public, Cape Verde Islands. 

Class 2 flour sales equal to 449,000 
bu. of wheat were sold for shipment 
to British Guiana, Hong Kong, U. K.., 
Panama, Singapore, Italy, Korea, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, Dominican Re- 
public, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Trinidad, Bahamas and Siam. 











————— 
MAGAZINE PLAYS UP BAKING 
INDUSTRY 


* 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
rated more than passing attention by 
the staff of Ladies Home Journal in 
the July issue. One article featured 
a two-page color spread with buns 
and hamburgers and was headlined 
“Family’s Night Out.” Buns again 
were prominently featured in the 
article “Diary of Domesticity.” An- 
other article, “6 Men on a Diet,” 
which stressed “Four Rules of Good 
Reducing” was written by Dr. Nor- 
man Joliffe, head of the Bureau of 
Nutrition, New York City, and played 
up enriched bread. Another article, 
while not paying specific tribute to 
enriched bread, told of the impor- 
tance of niacin in the health of Ameri- 
cans, 
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PILLOW CASE BAGS—Bruce Barton and David Price (left to right) officials 
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of the Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, confer with Richard K. Peek, presi- 
dent of the firm, about an order for 25 Ib. pillow case bags. Several million 
of this type flour container have gone on the market recently in a revival 
of the cotton pillow case sack in smaller size. 


Pillow Case Bag, Revived in 
25 Lb. Size, Hits Sales Peak 


KANSAS CITY—Cotton bags for 
flour, sorely buffeted by competition 
and other factors in the past few 
years, are getting a new lease on life. 
The reason—of all things—is pillow 
cases. Millers apparently are finding 
that a new-type pillow case premium 
will help sell their family flour. Any- 
way, upwards of two or three million 
pillow case bags have been sold in 
the past six months and, according 
to men in the bag business who ought 
to know, the end is nowhere in sight. 

Cotton bags have had a hard time 
in the flour milling business the past 
few years. For one thing they suffer- 
ed from a tendency of the family 
flour buyer to purchase in small pack- 
ages. That favored cartons and small 
paper bags. 

The cotton bag manufacturer has 
fought his battle against this trend 
with amazing ingenuity. He has come 
up with an astonishing number of 
fancy printings and tricky sewings 
that produce bags immediately avail- 
able for handsome towels, aprons, 
tablecloths, pillow cases and wide 
variety of other household uses. 

By this time the pillow case bag 
is not news to any flour miller with 
a family trade, but probably few mil- 
lers realize how thoroughly it has 
caught on in the past few months. 

When the pillow case bag first hit 
the market some years ago, it was 
available only in 50 Ib. size. That 
was a handicap because the market 
for 50 lb. units is not so big and in 
recent years has been shrinking. 
What gave the pillow sack its big 
boost was an ingenious method of 
sewing which made it suitable for 
carrying 25 lbs. of flour. That put it 
in high gear. 

Transforming the 50 lb. pillow case 
bag to a 25 pounder was simple. The 
50 lb. size, wider than the customary 
flour sack, had extra stitching along 
one side to close off excess cloth. To 
change this to a 25 lb. unit merely 
required moving this extra seam four 
in. closer to the center. 

Richard K. Peek, head of the Percy 





Kent Bag Co., was the first man out 
with the 25 lb. pillow case bag about 
six months ago. Since then other 
manufacturers also are offering the 
smaller size pillow case container. 
Mr. Peek says that sales have hardly 
made a scratch on the total potential 
market for this type of flour sack. 

“The pillow case is a natural as 
a premium,” Mr. Peek declares. ‘‘The 
housewife gets a good quality utility 
pillow case that would cost 30¢ to 
79¢ in any store. It’s a bargain and 
she knows it. We have considerable 
evidence that many women who ordi- 
narily buy 5 or 10 Ib. of flour take a 
25 lb. or 50 Ib. sack to get this pillow 
case.” 

“It costs the miller only about 74¢ 
more per 25 lb. sack to pack in a pil- 
low case bag than in a good quality 
print bag and, of course, the miller 
recovers this cost in the price of his 
flour,” Mr. Peek pointed out. “It is 
best self-liquidating premium I have 
seen in a long time and the easiest 
to handle. If the homemaker does not 
want the ready-made pillow case, she 
has 1-1/6 yards of high quality goods 
for dresses, curtains, sheets or what- 
ever else she may care to make.” 

“Until now, the pillow cases have 
gone mostly into what we would des- 
cribe as midwestern and southern 
country markets,” the Percy Kent 
president continued. “I am confident 
that, with a little promotion behind 
it, the pillow case also will cut into 
eastern flour markets, where nearly 
everything is in paper now.” 

Right now the pillow case is ac- 
counting for a little over 25% of 
all the Percy Kent cotton bag pro- 
duction, Mr. Peek revealed. The per- 
centage would be even higher were 
it not for a slow down in production 
caused by a shortage of cloth. De- 
signs have to be worked out and 
orders for printing the goods given 
the textile mill far in advance of bag 
production. The right materials can’t 
be obtained overnight. So, the good 
reception of the pillow case has out- 
stripped even Mr. Peek’s optimism. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. NOTES 
IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 





Current Operations Reported Profitable—Adjustments in 
Operations Cited—Company Shows Net Loss of 
$183,114 in Year Ended May 31 


KANSAS CITY — Several major 
steps taken by the Standard Milling 
Co. during the past year have led to 
an improvement in the financial po- 
sition of the company, and current 
operations are profitable. This state- 
ment made by Ralph Friedman, chair- 
man of the board, accompanied the 
issuing of the annual financial report 
of the company for the year ended 
May 31, 1953. 

“Current operations furnish an en- 
couraging contrast to the outlook at 


this time a year ago,” Mr. Friedman 
declared, “and we look forward to 
a profitable current year in all divi- 
sions.” 

The annual report revealed an op- 
erating profit of $137,680 before spe- 
cial charges, depreciation and fed- 
eral income tax. Further flood loss 
and the closing of two mills con- 
stituted a special charge of $153,- 
844. Depreciation was figured at 
$174,450 and a federal income tax 
of $7,500 was paid. Thus the com- 


e 2 © e @ ® 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
Current assets May 31,1953 May 31, 1952 
Ie re ee Cer iy Pere ere tree Pee .$ 1,214,202 $ 1,153,544 
Notes and accounts receivable, trade 





as a. rorerver rrr errr rr Pri rrrerrTerirr ees 678,253 101,388 

Other, less allowance for possible losses of $25,269 in 
1063 and $38,406 Im 2962 6... cccwcvsccesvccnsvscceccsens 2,818,956 3,133,282 
Sundry accounts receivable .....-..0ccec secre r eer cescerserens 117,764 171,099 

Inventories, at approximate cost or market whichever lower, 
determined in accordance with usual milling practice..... 4,498,950 5,337,707 
Unexpired insurance premiums and other prepaid expenses, . 317,931 345,224 
Total current OOOOH 2. ccvsccscccsdiccesesscssecne $ 9,546,056 $10,242,244 

Investments, at cost: 

Memberships and shares in grain exchanges and grain clear- 
Ama AOMOCIMEIOND§ oc cccccccesscrcrecrvnsceentenesereresecs $ 34,683 $ 64,041 
Motes receivable, LOWE LOPMM cs cccee cence res cdivwcseescassceges 106,369 5 : ‘ 
Other securities and real entate ..... ccc reccreecerecsreveseres 66,718 10,000 
$ 207,770 a 74,041 

Property, plant and equipment, at cost, less accumulated depreci- 
ation of $909,875 in 1953 and $860,298 in 1952 (see note)..... .$ 3,351,288 $ 3,713,311 
oy) | ree ere ee ere ee re ee ee eee $13,105,114 $14,029,596 


Current abilities 


Notes payable to DANKE 2... cc cccccctvccrcversceressseesecses $ 4,625,000 $ 4,775,000 
ASCOURTO DAVAO 0 0.6 0.0.6.0 0:0.660 8.00 0d 0.0.4.48000 586 0:00:00 6406 002508 543,851 1,038,971 
Accrued wages, iMterest, EC. cc. cccrcrccrccesecescsseressoses 56,975 68,570 
Accrued taxes, other than federal income tax............... 79,385 99,117 
etatel Mpa: CR 6 ic 650 bee Oe TAO KE Cea nacet ECA Rde 6 ee dte reese 43,079 ana 
Sinking fund requirement on debentures, due within one year, 

less $1,000 of debentures held in treasury................ 107,000 107,000 

Petal Cases Te 64 6 cate warceks Keacweunas $ 5,455,290 $ 6,088,658 
Long-term debt: 

Fifteen year 3% % Sinking Fund Debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961 

less transfer of $108,000 to current liabilities........... $ 1,072,000 $ 1,180,000 
34% % purchase money mortgage note, due Sept. 1, 1954..... 275,200 275,72 


Stockholders’ equity: 


Par value of common stock, $1 per share— 


Authorized, 500,000 shares 
Issued, 375,000 shares 








$ 1,347,200 


375,000 3 


375,000 


Received from stockholders in excess of par value of shares 


issued 


Karnings retained for use in the business, per accompanying 


3,670,767 3,670,767 


statement (of which $792,000 is restricted as to payment of 
dividends other than stock dividends, under terms of In- 


denture dated Feb. 1, 1946) 


Total stockholders equity 


rotal 


a i ihe ina $13,105,114 
Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss and Earnings Retained 


2,256,857 


2,439,971 


-++$ 6,302,624 $ 6,485,738 


$14,029,596 


for Use in the Business 


Income from sale of goods and services 


Gross profit before 
Selling, advertising 


depreciation 


and administrative 


ree Tee Tr $34,707,448 
Cost of goods sold and services excluding depreciation... .. 


ee eeeeeererensceccses $ 2,769,400 


expenses 


For the year ended 
May 31, 1953 May 31, 1952* 
$43,361,175 
. 31,938,048 40,077,548 
$ 3,283,627 
excluding de- 


pany ended the fiscal year with a 
net loss of $183,114. This compares 
with a loss of $217,785 in the pre- 
vious year. A substantial portion of 
the current year’s loss can be re- 
covered through a tax carry-forward 
provision, it was said. 


Adjustments in Operations 


Adjustments in the company’s op- 
erations which can in part be held 
accountable for the improvement in 
its financial outlook include a great- 
er stress on grain handling, the clos- 
ing of two flour mills and the sale 
of a third mill. In November, 1952, 
the 13,000-sack Kansas City, Kansas, 
plant was closed. This plant was re- 
sponsible for a good part of losses 
in recent years, Mr. Friedman said. 
The Loudonville, Ohio, mill was sold 
in April of this year, and in June 
the Minneapolis plant was placed on 
a stand-by basis. 

Standard now operates a 5,000- 
sack flour mill at Buffalo and main- 
tains elevator storage units totaling 
14 million bushels at Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis and scattered 
country points. Since these adjust- 
ments were made, operations have 
been consistently “in the black,” and 
since the starting of the 1953 fiscal 
year net earnings have been very 
good, Mr. Friedman stated. 

Sales during the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1953, totaled $34,707,448, 
compared with $43,361,175 in the pre- 
vious year. The decline can be at- 
tributed to the reduction in flour 
milling operations incurred during 
the year. 

Net working capital as of the end 
of the recent fiscal year amounted to 
$4,090,766, with current assets of $9,- 
546,056 against current liabilities of 
$5,455,290. 

“Due to the deplorable price situ- 
ation that continued to exist in the 
bulk flour business, your manage- 
ment decided to stop production at 
the Kansas City mill at the end of 
November, 1952,” the chairman wrote 
in his letter to the stockholders. 
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DEATHS 


Mrs. Leslie N. Perrin, 64, wife of 
the former president of General Mills, 
Inc., died Aug. 30. More details will 
be found on page 72. 











Elmer A. Hubbs, founder and presi- 
dent of the Dixie Cream Flour Co., 
St. Louis, died recently following a 
heart attack at Birmingham, Ala., 
where he had gone on business. Mr. 
Hubbs, 61 years of age, operated 
plants at St. Louis and Dallas. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Thelma; his 
mother; a daughter, stepson, and 
daughter-in-law. 





“The Loudonville mill, too small to 
be operated economically, was ad- 
vantageously sold in April, 1953. The 
Minneapolis mill was placed on a 
stand-by basis in June of this year, 
but when prices and sales conditions 
make it advisable to do so, the Min- 
neapolis mill probably will be re- 
activated. 

“The grain elevators at Kansas 
City and Minneapolis previously used 
in conjunction with milling operations 
at those locations, have been con- 
verted to public elevators, thereby 
increasing our grain storage and 
grain merchandising facilities, all of 
which are now operating at satis- 
factory profits. During the year we 
have leased additional country ele- 
vator capacity and have further ex- 
panded this program since the start 
of the new fiscal year. 

“While no decision as to the ulti- 
mate disposition of the Kansas City 
milling property has been reached, 
your management feels that the 
property is valuable and also believes 
that the realizable value of the total 
property, plant and equipment, as of 
May 31, 1953, is greater than the 
balance sheet figure of $3,351,288. 
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FLOUR FOR GERMANS—A truckload of American-milled flour, part of the 
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initial shipment of relief food for East Germans, is shown being checked 














BOSOIRIGR 066-5 a0 6K 6 OUARES AWE 8b ewes 08s COsins 6.9 sees Oi 2,306,137 2,659,192 
Profit from operations before depreciation ..... Ree brad bce h eee ae 463,263 $ 624,435 
Deductions from income (net) 

Interest expense, less interest Imcome ...............0cceceee $ 330,680 $ 287,289 

PUSS ONS “SHON ik 55K5.05 a0 a Ps 8 oder Sew se BAe Reso Sees as 5,097 20,785 

$ 325,583 $ 266,504 
Profit before special charges, depreciation, and federal income tax. .$ 137,680 $ 357,931 
Pieced loss and rmilll CIOMIMM GRPOMEOS 2c ccc cccscwcccccdvccvecsece 153,844 88,104 
Loss before depreciation and federal income tax.................8 6,164 $ 230,173 
i PUREE Teer re eee LL EP eee eee 174,450 179,612 
Lees before federal ImcomMe tAM 2... ccccccccccccecss $ 190,614 $ 409,785 
Federal income tax 
Provision for prior years no longer required................. 7,500 
Credit arising from carry-back provision of Internal Revenue 
Code 2S ORCAS RVERE DD ECE) OOd EES RERSRAETAREN CARN DOGKSC RRA “ame 192,000 
Rs Ge a DO 6g i 5b eos eke ONS eras x00 nial $ 183,114 $ 217,785 
Earnings retained for use in the business at beginning of year.. 1,439,971 2,657,756 
Earnings retained for use in the business at end of year......... $ 2,256,857 $ 2,439,971 


*As reclassified. 

Note to financial statements—Property at the Kansas City and Minneapolis Flour Mills 
not presently in operation, less accumulated depreciation, amounted to approximately $1,- 
800,000 at May 31, 1953. It has not been finally determined if operations at either or both 
of these mills will be resumed or if the property will be used for other purposes or dis- 
posed of. However, in the opinion of management, the realizable value of the property, 
plant and equipment as a whole as of May 31, 1953, is substantially greater than the net 
earrying amount of $3,351,288. 


by West German customs officials at Helstedt on its way to Berlin. A total 
of 2,000 tons of flour made up the initial shipment from the U.S., with flour 
packed in 5-lb. bags and paper cartons. The food parcels were claimed by 
about 2 million East Germans who disregarded the Communist ban on re- 
ceiving goods from the West. Later shipments of flour to Germany were 
sent in 100-Ib. sacks to be repackaged in West Germany. The latest pro- 
curement, which was expected to start this week, has been delayed. (See story 
on page 9.) 
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We are continuing to operate profit- 
ably our mill at Buffalo to serve our 
bakery and family flour customers.” 
The comparative statement of 
profit and loss and balance sheet 
is shown with this story. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
VAN DUSEN OFFICERS 
MINNEAPOLIS — All directors of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. were 
reelected at the annual shareholders’ 
meeting, and two men were added as 
officers. Marcus W. K. Heffelfinger 
was named assistant secretary of the 
King Midas Flour Mills division, and 
Frederick B. Wells III was elected 
assistant secretary of the Merchan- 
dise & Terminal Elevator division. 
Major officers reelected were H. G. 
Dickey, chairman of the board, and 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president. At 
the annual meeting of the Omaha 
Elevator Co., F. T. Heffelfinger was 
elected a director and vice president 
to replace the late F. B. Wells. All 
other officers were reelected, includ- 
ing George W. P. Heffelfinger, presi- 
dent, and Charles B. Green, vice 
president and general manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Purina to Build 
New Feed Mill 
at Wilson, N.C. 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. will build a new feed manufac- 
turing plant at Wilson, N. C., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Donald Danforth, president of the 
company. 

Land for the new mill was pur- 
chased recently, Mr. Danforth said. 
Construction is expected to get under 
way in the near future. The plant will 
have a capacity of 75,000 tons of feed 
annually. 

Mr. Danforth said: ‘‘The steady and 
consistent growth in North Carolina 
in all agricultural developments has 
made it necessary for Purina to build 
a second plant in North Carolina. 
More and more farmers are follow- 
ing better feeding programs. As a 
result, the production of our Char- 
lotte, N. C., mill cannot handle the 
demand for Chows. 

“The new Wilson mill will enable 
Purina dealers to serve the feeders of 
eastern North Carolina more effi- 
ciently with fresher feeds. This new 
plant is our expression of confidence 
in the future of the livestock and 
poultry industries of North Carolina. 

Adequate elevator facilities will 
make possible the use of as much of 
the grain and other ingredients as 
local farmers can supply, Mr. Dan- 
forth said. 




















FARM “SURPLUS” 
DISPOSAL 


WASHINGTON—There aren’t any 
more farm commodity “surpluses.” 
They are now “excess reserves.” The 
Eisenhower administration has de- 
cided that “surpluses” is a bad word 
and that it won’t refer to the big 
stocks of wheat, corn, butter and 
other commodities as surpluses. From 
now on, if the White House idea 
prevails, the big stocks under gov- 
ernment control will be known as 
“excess reserves.” So, if the phrase 
“excess reserves” turns up in a gov- 
ernment official’s speech, you'll know 
that it means the same thing as the 
surpluses which people have been 
talking about. 
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Southwestern Millers Express 
Varied Views of Support Plan 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Flour millers of 
the Southwest are divided in their 
opinions of the “two-price’’ wheat 
market system recently described for 
the National Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. (The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 
25, page 9.) 

The two main features of the pro- 
posal would be a market price for 
wheat based on export levels, with 
the farmer to be compensated on the 
percentage of his crop used for do- 
mestic purposes by a direct govern- 
ment payment of the difference be- 
tween the market level and parity, 
and an excise tax on wheat grinding 
by millers to provide the funds for 
the payments to wheat growers. 

With memories still green of tax 
collectors, court orders, unconstitu- 
tionality, refunds to customers and 
the like, some millers say they never 
again want to traffic with a process- 
ing tax under any circumstances. 

As one miller put it: “I hope I 
never live to see another tax on pro- 
duction of flour. The two-price plan 
may be all right, but I don’t want 
any processing tax. There was plenty 
of cheating done when we had a 
processing tax before. A lot of flour 
was produced that never paid a tax 
and the government could not and 
did not collect it.” 

Back in 1933 the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act levied a processing tax 
of 30¢ bu. on wheat milled, and funds 
collected thereby were paid to fa 
ers who agreed by contract to reduce 
their wheat acreage. The farmers 
were paid on the basis of 54% of their 
base period production, which repre- 
sented the portion of the wheat crop 
consumed domestically. About three 
years later, the act was ruled uncon- 
stitutional by the supreme court. Mil- 
lers obtained refunds of the taxes 
collected and most of them in turn 
refunded the tax to the flour buyer. 

Most millers have a recollection of 
the headaches involved in these re- 
funds, and they are a bit doubtful of 
the constitutionality of any similar 
program such as that now proposed. 

“If this system was ruled illegal 
once, why not again?” they ask. 

The plan now proposed would dif- 
fer in one respect from the AAA 
processing tax. In that law the tax 
and payments to farmers were di- 
rectly connected. In the new pro- 
posal, the payments would be made 
directly from the U. S. treasury to 
the wheat grower, and the collections 
from mills would be made as an ex- 
cise tax on flour, like the present 
excise taxes on jewelry, cosmetics, 
etc. The difference would seem to be 
one of name only, but may satisfy the 
constitutional authorities. Anyway, it 
is being compared to the Sugar Act 
in which an excise tax is levied on 
sugar refining. The latter has not 
been challenged in the courts and 
apparently is acceptable to the refin- 
ing industry. 

Apart from this basic reaction 
against a processing tax, flour millers 
have not generally crystallized their 
opinions fully one way or another. It 
would appear at the moment, how- 
ever, that the preliminary feeling is 
about three to two against the two- 
price plan. 

Those who lean favorably toward 
the new proposal point to the advan- 


tages of a freer market movement of 
wheat, a better export business in 
flour and wheat as prices moved with 
world demand. 

These advocates feel that they 
would be able to conduct their busi- 
ness in a more normal fashion, that 
flour sales hedging difficulties created 
by the loan programs would be 
greatly lessened on a free market. 
These difficulties have been particu- 
larly acute in the Southwest this year 
as conflicting influences have made 
cash wheat strong and futures weak. 

Some, who feel that these objec- 
tives are certainly desirable, do not 
believe that the proposed plan would 
achieve them. 

“I would be willing to accept a 
processing tax in exchange for a free 
wheat market,” one miller admitted 
“but I seriously doubt that we would 
get a free market.” 

Under the proposed plan _ there 
would be a “disaster loan level’ of 
about 60% of parity, at which point 
loans would be offered to wheat 
growers. The disaster level would be 
roughly comparable to support price 
for corn. 

A large surplus of wheat could 
mean a price depressed to this loan 
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point and there would then come into 
existence all of the present loan ap- 
paratus, although at a level certainly 
less binding on the open market than 
the present high support basis. 

Some observers see in the large 
carryover of wheat now owned and 
pledged to Commodity Credit Corp. 
for loans an effective bar to the suc- 
cessful operation of a two-price sys- 
tem. They feel that present wheat 
stocks could not be carriéd and 
financed without government assis- 
tance and that if the futures market 
had to carry such a load of hedges 
it would sink rapidly to the “disas- 
ter” level mentioned above. 

Another group feels that the mill- 
ing industry is better off under the 
present system, with substantial stor- 
age income from harboring govern- 
ment wheat and not much risk in- 
volved. Their stand is based on the 
premise that it is proper for the na- 
tion to maintain large carryovers of 
wheat and other grains as a sensible 
safety factor against crop losses, 
wars and the like, and that stocks of 
such relatively enormous size can be 
financed and carried only by govern- 
ments under some kind of specialized 
handling. 





FDA Puts Provisions of New 


Inspection 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration recently out- 
lined actions it has taken to put into 
effect the provisions of the new in- 
spection amendment to the federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

The amendment restores FDA au- 
thority to inspect plants and specifies 
certain requirements in making in- 
spections. A Supreme Court decision 
earlier this year had taken away 
the right of FDA inspectors to enter 
plants without permission. 

Charles W. Crawford, commissioner 
of food and drugs, said that FDA 
inspectors are now giving written no- 
tice to inspect at the time when they 
present their credentials to the owner, 
operator or agent in charge of the 
plant. Such notices give the date, 
time of day, name of the inspector 
and the address of the district office 
to which he is assigned, and the name 
and address of the plant. 


Leave Written Reports 

Inspectors are also leaving written 
reports on conditions or practices 
which indicate that any products in 
the establishment contain filth or 
decomposition or have been prepared, 
packed or held under insanitary con- 
ditions. Inspectors leave these re- 
ports with the individual to whom 
they presented the notice of inspec- 
tion, or if he is not available at the 
close of inspection, with another re- 
sponsible official. 

In compliance with other provisions 
of the new law, inspectors are now 
giving written receipts for all samples 
taken in connection with an inspec- 
tion. Mr. Crawford said district of- 
fices of the FDA will report promptly 
to the management of food plants the 
results of analyses of food samples 
taken in such plants for determining 
the presence of filth or decomposi- 
tio: 

1: connection with these actions 
Mr. Crawford said that while some 


Law Into Effect 


phases of FDA inspections are now 
clearly on a mandatory basis, there 
are others which Congress apparently 
intended to be put on a voluntary 
basis. 

In explanation he said: 

“The law provides penalties for re- 
fusal to permit inspection of fac- 
tories, warehouses, establishments or 
vehicles in which foods, drugs, cos- 
metics or devices are manufactured, 
processed, packed or held for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce, or 
held after such introduction, or in 
which they are transported, and all 
pertinent equipment, finished and un- 
finished materials, containers and 
labeling therein. 

“Modern production and distribu- 
tion are carried on to a large extent 
through the medium of written in- 
structions and records. The legisla- 
tive history indicates Congress did 
not intend to include prescription 
files, formula files, complaint files and 
personnel files within the scope of 
required inspections. FDA interprets 
this to mean that inspection of these 
records will be on a voluntary basis. 

“Accordingly, inspectors have been 
instructed to ask permission to see 
such records or files whenever there 
is any need or reason to examine them 
or to obtain information contained in 
them. 

“The inspector may state reasons 
for asking to examine a particular 
record or file but will not otherwise 
press the owner, operator or agent 
for permission to see it. 

“The FDA will not attempt to pre- 
determine what action may be appro- 
priate in future situations which 
seem to necessitate inspection of rec- 
ords, but will endeavor to resolve 
these problems as they arise, keep- 
ing in mind the health, safety and 
interest of consumers and the con- 
gressional intent in the statute as a 
whole to protect public health.” 
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FAMILY FLOUR TRADE PROVIDES 
WEEK’S CHIEF SALES ACTIVITY 





Buyers Cover Up to 120-Day Needs on Price Advances; 
Stronger Market Discourages New 
Bakery Flour Business 


Family flour business highlighted 
the week's trade as buyers covered 
needs for up to 120 days forward 
ahead of two 10¢ sack price advances. 

The stronger market, however, dis- 
couraged large volume bakery flour 
business, although users of spring 
wheat flour took fair amounts to 
cover nearby needs or ordered ship- 
ment against price-date-of-shipment 
contracts. Demand was extremely 
dull in the Southwest, as buyers 
there are well booked ahead and 
lacked interest in further buying at 
the higher price levels. 

Sales by spring wheat mills, made 
up predominantly of family flour, 
averaged 126.7% of capacity, com- 
pared with 48% the previous week. 
Mills in the Southwest sold an aver- 
age of 15% of capacity, compared 
with 25% the week before. Sales in 
the central states, where family flour 
also figured in the totals, were esti- 
mated at about 45 to 50% of capa- 
city. 

In the Pacific Northwest bookings 
reached a low point, and a number 
of mills curtailed operations sharp- 
ly. Mills concentrating on domestic 
business were in better shape than 
the export mills, according to trade 
reports. 

Some European fiour business de- 
veloped last week, with Norway in 
the market for 1,000 tons of .7% ash 
clears and the Netherlands also in- 
quiring. An appropriation to Ger- 
many for the purchase of 900,000 
sacks of flour was held up. (See story 
on page 9.) 

Canadian business was_ routine, 
Toronto reports, with small islands 
of British West Indies placing orders 
for 25,000 sacks. Egypt asked for 
quotations on 20,000 tons to be ship- 
ped in September and October. Van- 
couver reports that mills there were 
loading a fifth cargo of flour for 
Korea. 

U.S. flour production averaged 91% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
87% the week before and 92% a year 
ago. Output was steady at Buffalo 
and larger at all other milling cen- 
ters. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales volume 
for spring wheat mills was given a 
substantial boost by family flour 
bookings last week, with bakery flour 
trade still pretty much a_ hand-to- 


mouth proposition. Sales for the 
week averaged 126.7%, compared 
with 48% the previous week and 
142% in the comparable week last 
year. 


The family flour sales were made 
on two successive price increases of 
10¢ sack, posted to go into effect 
Aug. 26 and again on Aug. 27. Buy- 
ing was sufficient to cover trade 
needs through December in most 
cases, with a relatively large num- 
ber of buyers already holding book- 
ings made earlier this summer. How- 
ever, some accounts had exhausted 
these previous bookings. Shipping di- 
rections on family flour, particularly 
in northern parts of the country, 
have improved recently. 

The bakery flour trade continued 
to watch price developments last 
week, and except for a very few in- 


stances kept commitments to a near- 
by basis or continued price-date-of- 
shipment operations. Premiums on 
cash wheat were strong early in the 
period, and later when premiums 
eased, advances in futures more than 
offset the declines, with the result 
that by the end of the week most 
grades of bakery flour were quoted 
around 35¢ sack higher than they 
were a week earlier. 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapo- 
lis were larger over the Aug. 31 
week end, resulting in lower prices, 
but it was not known immediately if 
the lower flour quotations would be 
attractive to buyers. Millfeed mar- 
kets were easy throughout the pe- 
riod, a factor which prevented low- 
ering of flour quotations from this 
standpoint. 

The clear market was steady, with 
high protein types still quoted up as 
high as the low range on standard 
patents in some cases. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 110% of capacity last week, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 100% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 93% of capacity, compared with 
90% the week before and 98% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 104.6% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the week before. 

Quotations Aug. 28, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: standard patent $6.10@6.17, 
short patent $6.20@6.27, high glu- 
ten $6.50@6.55, first clear $5.35 @6.08, 
whole wheat $6.10@6.15, family $6.22 
@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business was 
nearly a blank in the Southwest last 


week, except for a few p.d.s. cars, 
some widely scattered single car 
bookings of family and bakery flour 
and a few export sales. Sales aver- 
aged 15% of capacity, compared with 
25% in the previous week and 30% a 
year ago. 

Flour quotations were on the up- 
turn, and since most accounts were 
well covered for the current 60 to 120 
day period, few if any were inter- 
ested in even talking about buying 
more flour. Some days went by with 
only a few scattered cars reported to 
have been sold. On the other hand, 
there were a few bakers on p.d.s. but 
this is standard practice for these 
accounts. 

Family flour business showed little 
improvement, although there was 
some improvement in sales by na- 
tional brands in advance of a price 
increase taken late in the week. Other 
types of flour, having enjoyed a good 
demand in recent weeks, were back 
in a dull market, as well. 

For a change, there was some 
European inquiry to deal with last 
week. First was the sale of about 
1,000 tons of .7% ash clears to Nor- 
way for September shipment at 
around $3.30 f.a.s. Gulf, after subsidy. 
Further inquiry for October was en- 
countered later in the week, and 
some trades may have been made. 
In addition, the Netherlands was in- 
quiring for flour and a few scattered 
lots of .7% ash clears were purchased. 
Interest centered mainly on clears 
due to the price advantage to the 
buyers at the present time. The an- 
nouncement of a new appropriation 
for flour for Germany also added to 
the improved export picture. PMA 
was to purchase 900,000 sacks of 
flour, two thirds of it 10% protein, 
48% ash straights. However, this 
program was delayed. 

Quotations, Aug. 28, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55 @5.60, straight $5.50 
@5.55; established brands of family 
flour $6.20@7.45, first clears $3.45@ 
4.15, second clears $3.40@3.45, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.30@3.40. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
30% last week, compared with 28% 


(Continued on page 69) 





Macaroni Manufacturers Test New 
Blends, Purchase Many Small Lots 


The macaroni and noodle trade last 
week continued to place small orders 
for various durum-hard wheat blend- 
ed products in order to try them out, 
with a few concerns taking on limit- 
ed forward bookings of the new pro- 
ducts. 


Trade in the new commodities is 
far from settled down to a routine, 
as manufacturers in many cases are 
still experimenting to determine what 
blends best suit their needs, accord- 
ing to eastern reports. Somewhat 
the same situation is reported in the 
central states, where some manufac- 
turers were said to be converting 
contracts for delivery of straight 
semolina or durum granulars to con- 
tracts for blended products. 

Meanwhile, the durum millers are 
busy smoothing out their opera- 
tions and report good test results 
with the new products. 

Arrivals of new durum wheat ex- 
panded at Minneapolis during the 
week as harvesting progressed, and 
through most of the period prices on 
top grade durum held firm near the 
$3.45 bu. mark. However, with re- 
ceipts of around 300 cars Aug. 31, 
the price scale receded about 5¢ bu. 








at the top end of the range. Semolina 
blend was quoted at $7.75@7.85 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis, on that date, and 
granular blend at $7.25@7.35 cwt. 

Production of durum mills increas- 
ed to an estimated 103% of capacity 
last week, compared to 88% the 
week before. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 28, were as follows: 
New Crop-——-13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib. . Ter ve eT CREST: o,f 
59 Ib cncee 8.90@3.44 
. 3.28@3.43 
3.25@3.41 
ties J Teer Ce 
SERRE Tear SOPOT TE: 3.18 @3.33 
54 Ib. . eideandak pa aews 3.13 @3.27 
53 Ib . eee ee ee ee ee 3.08 @ 3.20 
Old crop—5@8¢ Discount 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


&7 Ib. . 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 23-28 ae 189,500 195,848 103f 
Previous week .... 189,500 *167,184 88t 
Year ago ... 179,500 213,794 119 
Crop year 

production 

wOLy D-EOO, (BR ROR. 605.044.454.000 1,333, 839f 
July 1-Aug. 28, 1962 ...... . 1,480,369 


*Revised. 


+Totals include blended prod- 
ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW BETTER TONE 


Inquiry Steps Up After Values Reach 
Low Point; Formula Feed 
Trade Off 


A slightly improved millfeed mar- 
ket tone was reported early this week 
after prices had slipped to low levels 
last week under pressure of limited 
demand. Offerings remained plentiful. 
Kansas City bran reached a low of 
$38.50, sacked, last week, with shorts 
somewhat steadier. More inquiry was 
noted at the lower levels, although 
buying was slow to develop. 

Formula feed business was slower 
in the Northwest last week for some 
concerns but about steady for others. 
In no case was volume considered 
too satisfactory, however, even 
though a seasonal tapering off is nor- 
mal in August. 

The “between-seasons” aspects of 
the current picture are supplemented 
by a market situation which tends 
to discourage feed sales. With prices 
of several ingredients and grains 
slipping and formula feeds conse- 
quently priced lower, there is no in- 
centive for dealers to stock up on 
supplies. 

Laying feeds remain the bright 
spot in the business, although volume 
of this feed has not replaced the 
tonnage of chick feeds which moved 
out through the summer. Sales of hog 
feeds are limited, with farmers ap- 
parently sticking to straight corn 
feeding in many cases. A little baby 
pig feed is moving, but it is still 
considered early for heavy sales of 
this type. 

Fairly heavy shipments of turkey 
feeds are still being made, although 
this volume is turning down seasonal- 
ly. 
So far, forward bookings of cattle 
feeds have been light, manufacturers 
report, with many feeders still un- 
certain about their plans for the 
year. 

There were some setbacks in 
demand for formula feed in the 
Southwest last week. Occasionally 
there were a few spurts in demand, 
but much of the time the situation 
was quiet. As more and more Com- 
modity Credit Corp. ingredients 
moved into the area, demand for 
formula feed from within the drouth 
area diminished. An exception might 
be the continued good demand for 
poultry feed in dry areas where there 
is some increased interest in farm 
flocks. 

An encouraging development was 
the advent of cattle feed sales in 
counties of the Southwest which have 
been lifted from the drouth relief pro- 
gram. The fact that these feeders 
were willing to purchase standard 
formulas immediately upon the end- 
ing of their disaster status caused 
feed millers to hope that conditions 
might not be as bad as originally 
thought. 

Hog and poultry feeds were in fair 
to good demand, but most dealers are 
allowing inventories to run low. 
Broiler feeds were moving in good 
volume. The light inventories of the 
current period may foretell a good 
upturn in business possibly by Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, a continued easy 
price situation aroused little concern 
over making new purchases now. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,078 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
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Minneapolis Advance 
Sparks Wheat Futures 


Prices Move Up in Midst of Harvest Season, 
Turn Down Later in Period; Loans Favored 


Wheat futures market action in 
the week ending Aug. 31 was high- 
lighted by a substantial advance in 
Minneapolis September during a 
period of peak harvesting activity in 
the Northwest. The upsurge in prices 
occurred early in the week and again 
on Aug. 28. Larger receipts over the 
week end and resulting hedging pres- 
sure turned prices back somewhat, 
but the September contract closed al- 
most 7¢ bu. higher Aug. 31 than it 
did on Aug. 24. Chicago and Kansas 
City futures reflected some of the 
strength at Minneapolis, but by the 
end of the period were even or varied 
only fractions from the levels of a 
week earlier on most deliveries. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 


Aug. 31 were: Chicago — September 
$1.86@1.861%4, December $1.91%-%, 


March $1.94%4, May $1.93%4-%%; Min- 
neapolis—September $2.183g, Decem- 
ber $2.11%, May $2.10%; Kansas 
City — September $1.995<, December 
$2.03%, March $2.05%, May $2.02%. 


Loan Attractive 

The firmness of Minneapolis prices, 
supported by strong premiums 
through most of the period also, re- 
sulted from the fact that farmers are 
participating widely in the loan pro- 
gram which assures them a better 
price for their crops. Much of the 
wheat coming to terminals is said to 
be going into storage for the account 
of shippers. Minneapolis receipts in- 
creased to 1,231 cars Aug. 31, com- 
pared with 997 the previous Mon- 
day. 

Some expected export business 
with Germany failed to materialize 
last week, and according to some re- 
ports purchases may not be made in 
the U. S. after all. Competition for 
export business continues severe as 
foreign buyers remain wary of prices 
and other exporting nations become 
more active. Last week, for example, 
it was reported that Argentina had 
sold 5 million bushels to Peru and 
Japan, the latter nation a heavy 
buyer of U. S. supplies in the past 
year. Sales of wheat and flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
totaled 4 million bushels for the week 
ended Aug. 25, and cumulative sale: 
since the 1953-54 program started 
totaled 16.5 million bushels. This 
compared with 50.8 million sold in the 
same period last year. 

Canada is starting to harvest a 
bumper wheat crop, with storage 
facilities in that country jammed with 
carryover supplies. Wheat Board of- 
ficials are determined not to conduct 
any “fire sale” in an attempt to 
stimulate exports, according to a 
Canadian report. However, importing 
nations are predominantly bearish 
and may succeed in securing supplies 
at lower levels because of the weighty 
surplus in exporting countries, ac- 
cording to other observers. 

Secretary Benson last week re- 
affirmed a policy of not selling wheat 
for export at prices below the sup- 
port rate plus 5% and reasonable 
carrying charges. 


Premiums Ease Off 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis ruled firm through the early 
part of last week, but toward the end 
of the period premiums eased off con- 
siderably on higher protein lots. De- 
spite practically ideal harvest weath- 
er, country marketings remained 
light as producers were storing grain. 


Receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
therefore, were considerably smaller 
than is usual at this time of the 
year. Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
2,590 cars in the week ending Aug. 
27, compared with 3,400 in the com- 
parable week a year earlier. Duluth 
arrivals amounted to only 1,928 cars, 
compared with 3,247 a year ago. 
Wheat premiums averaged %¢ 
higher on ordinaries up to 12% pro- 
tein in the week ending Aug. 28. In- 
termediate protein premiums were 
off 1@2¢ bu. and the higher pro- 
teins declined 4@9¢ bu. The ad- 
vance in the September future, how- 
ever, more than offset all of these 
declines. Premiums on Aug. 28 were 
as follows: No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 1G 
2¢ over September, 11% protein 5a 
8¢ over, 12% protein 9@14¢ over, 


13% protein 21@26¢ over, 14% 
protein 28@32¢ over, 15% protein 


31@35¢ over, 16% protein 39@43¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.75% and the durum 10.5%. 

Marketings of durum wheat were 
more liberal in relation to the crop 
size than sales of bread wheat, as 
prices were considerably above loan 
values. Lighter test weight durum 
was discounted more severely, but No. 
2 or better hard amber of 60-lb. test 
weight brought a top price of $3.45 
bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Aug. 28: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS &8 Ib.............-$2.323@32.23 
SOT) UNG ncn cc caccsccccccucss SEG RR 
> et ere arte 2.30@2.35 
es I on co aa a py oe W060 00 
Ra GRONON wd-6 0:06 d0. 0.055006 nce ee 
BR er ees ee 2.52 @2.56 
rn seks pane saws eacwmeal 2.60@ 2.64 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


Test weight—1@2¢ lb. to 56 2@4¢ 
each Ib. lower. 


Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 13% to 14%; 

1@2¢ each 4% over 14%. 
More Stable 

A greater degree of stability re- 
turned to the Kansas City cash wheat 
market last week, but prices remain- 
ed on a relatively high level. Protein 
premiums continued firm, with the 
only change in the premium struc- 
ture coming in ordinary wheat. No. 1 
ordinary dark and hard winter drop- 
ped a cent to a range of 17% @20¢ 
over. For 12.5% protein the range 
continued at 22@33¢ over, 13% 23@- 
35¢ over and 14% 23% @39¢ over. 
Mills were very slow buyers during 
most of the week, but interest picked 
up late in the week as flour mill 
running time improved and a better 
selection of varieties was available. 
Receipts continued limited, however. 
The basic September future lacked 
the wide fluctuations characteristic 
of recent weeks, with the trend about 
steady for the week. By the close 
Aug. 31 the September stood at 
$1.99 5. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 28, 
is shown in the a table: 


Ib., 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2. 2.15% @2.47 

No. 2 Dark and Hard. -. 2.144% @2.46% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard -13% @2.44% 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 12% @2.42% 
ek oa 99% @ 2.07 

BO. 3B MOE ve ccccnvecess -. 198% @2.06% 
DIO. DB TOE cw cccvccccece - 197% @2.05% 
Be OC RS Ci bacccaweetoenesd 1.96% @2.04% 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling Aug. 21 in Ft. 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Aug. 24-29, *Previous Aug. 25-30, Aug. 26-51, 
1953 week 1952 195 

PEPER cc ccudcccsaarcrncces 689,533 662,812 722,890 
EEG Se tendwad cde eee 0eeses 1,170,638 1,143,849 1,291,680 
DE. Wssductkesmanedeqeréceas 506,775 507,818 500,829 
Central and Southeast ......... 593,342 530,950 hee 227 
North Pacific Coast ....... 238,785 231,283 328,134 265,563 

SE os wapbevaasceawassane 3,199,073 3,076,712 3,386,760 3,095,759 3,583,496 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 75 75 74 

*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 


Aug. 24-29, Previous Aug. 2 
1953 week 19 


Northwest ...... 93 90 87 
Southwest ....... 90 88 96 
oe , ME 110 110 109 
Central and 8. E. 88 79 80 
No. Pacific Coast. 68 66 90 
DOE «sa0r8 90 87 92 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-28 ..... 274,850 267,749 97 
Previous week .. 287,250 236,981 86 
PORE BOO déccwes 340,600 318,100 93 
Two years ago .. 340,600 243,863 72 
ee ep Pree 99 
TORHPORE GVOTOMS oscccnicccsves 95 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-29 . 1,021,500 902,889 89 
Previous week ..1,021,500 906,568 89 
TOME OBO <seses 1,019,250 994,809 98 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 918,799 90 
PivG-YOOr BVETEBO .cccccscscsvsese 97 
WOO DNOETRID oo 0600820640 sa0% 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
xinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-29 ..... 671,400 593,342 88 
Previous week .. 671,400 *530,950 79 
WORE GOO «icaess 671,000 543,227 80 
Two years ago .. 671,400 450,502 67 
Wive-FORF AQVOTEER vcsccccvscnesves 76 
TOR<FORE GVSTAGS ceccsecvcersvscses gO 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-29 ..... 459,500 506,775 110 
Previous week .. 459,500 *507,818 110 
TOG? OHO 200000» 459,500 500,829 109 
Two years ago .. 459,800 491,913 107 
Five-year AVe@TABe ......ceeecesees 103 
TOU-VOOP BSVSTRBS 2 cscccccesesccscs 100 


*Revised. 


5-30, Aug. 
52 


Crop year flour production 
—July 1 to-————, 

















— 
Aug. 27- 

26-31, Sept. 1, Aug. 29 Aug. 30, 
1951 1950 1953 1962 

87 94 6,622,315 6,087,934 

85 os 9,774,323 10,695,024 

107 124 4,124,382 4,429,761 

67 92 4,523,051 4,292,793 

73 43 2,167,906 2,566,808 

83 99 26,111,977 28,072,320 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-29 ..... 263,56 500 279,169 1160 
Previous week 2 *241,019 94 
TOP OMS 10002 00 282.6904 100 
Two years ago .. ! 258,846 92 
Five-year average .... ome ne 93 
Ten-year average ..... errr T 88 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in) Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 23-29 26 410,364 85 

Previous week *421,793 : 87 

TEOF OBS. 62006 440,198 80 

Two years ago .. 552, "000 466,27: 4 

PiVO-FORP GYOTOARO ccccccceccvcceve 82 

Taem-PORe BWUOTOED «6056006000 stares 7 

*Revised., 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast; 
‘ Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity tivity 

Aug. 23-29 .. 215,000 76 

Previous week 215,000 69 

COOP GOO cvccvse 30,000 86 

Two years ago .. 230,000 67 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug. 23-29 . . 133,000 76,828 68 
Previous week 133,000 83,030 62 
Year ago . . 133,200 129,399 97 
Two years ago .. 122,000 110,390 83 
Five-year @V@rTAB@ ........eeeeees s1 


Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 


28 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


r—Bouthwest*—.  -——Northwest*—. ——Buffalot—. 


-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
Aug. 23-28 ..... 23,705 198,499 13,1061 
Previous week .. 23,163 $13,363 
Two wks. ago.. 23,218 12.816 
2062 wcccevesses 26,157 216,499 14,444 
BOG ncccwccocse 23,544 212,246 13,952 
2060 wccccocvsce 26,989 232,937 16,452 
2940 cccasusvess 24,313 226,563 13,503 
Five-yr. average 24,942 217,349 14,290 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


110,014 9,212 76,607 46,078 385,120 
$9,819 $46,345 
9,386 45,420 
122,576 9,738 $7,292 50,339 426,367 
123,149 9,961 $8,273 47,457 423,638 
136,413 11,146 $2,973 54,587 152,323 
121,613 10,733 89,293 48,549 437,469 
122,747 10,158 84,8858 49,402 424,983 


+All mills. tRevised. 





Worth at $2.45%@2.46%, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 3¢ premium. Demand is 
poor, with offerings increased. 

Wheat business of the Pacific 
Northwest was dead last week. No 
sales were made, and no inquiries 
were received from any direction. 
Exporters are shipping on old sales 
but new bookings have vanished. Ex- 
porters were buying wheat from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at $2.23, 
basis track, because CCC had no 
place to go with the wheat which 
they had ordered out of the country. 


BARTER DEAL 
WASHINGTON—The recent sale 
of 80,000 metric tons of Argentine 
wheat to the U.K. at $2.24@ 2.26 bu., 
cif. English ports, was reported to 
be a part of a barter deal involving 
hessian cloth from India, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture says. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEWER TURKEYS IN U.S. 
FARGO—Farmers in the U.S. are 
raising 55,746,000 turkeys this year 
—8% less than in 1952, according 
to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 
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INCREASE IN NET INCOME 
REPORTED BY BURRUS MILLS 





Gross Operating Income Down—Grain Leads Other Divi- 
sions in Contributions to Net Profits—Flour 
Sales Gain Noted 


DALLAS—Net income of $762,102 
is reported by Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, for the year ended June 30, 1953, 
compared with $231,398 in the pre- 
ceding crop year, which embraced 
13 months because of a change in 
the company’s fiscal year. 

Gross operating income in the past 
year was $67,237,451, as against 
$82,921,780 in the previous yearly 
period. The difference was due chief- 
ly to reductions in grain and mixed 


feeds, partly attributable to lower 
unit volume and partly to lower dol- 
lar values. The major decline was in 
grain and was caused primarily by 
the wheat and sorghum crop failures 
in Texas. 

Dividends of $195,000 on preferred 
stock were paid and $253,230 on com- 
mon, the latter representing 65¢ per 
share, a more liberal dividend policy 
than in any year since 1933. The re- 
maining $313,849 was credited to 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME REPORT FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, —_ aS 
‘ 4,549,853 
Gross sales, less returns, CCC. «1. ceeecrerererrereerceererserrers $ 3037/5898 
Other operating income—storage, COS Edie kee ct RW apesnnrgacs _ 36 8 
Total ccccrccnecsseteccsbe var ssvewksateesetnaetnecess $67,237,451 
Otel cocccccnscesesvocsse var aseOeesrieesenne 
Cost of goods sold and expenses: $62,496,910 
Cost of BOOS SOID 2... er cec crete rrr esrrrerercercerreres . $63, one eae 
Selling and administration expenses ..--..--+sseere seer reser 3,398,786 $6.6 $6 ) 
1,541,757 
Operating profit 2.66. cece eeeeee cree er rset reece erreecnee $ 07 
Other income credits: =a 
Interest and dividends .......6:eeseeee ere ee reer ee teen erenes $ eee 
Profit from disposal of property ...---+-- eee reece Te righ sat a 
Mincellaneous ...-..cssccrerecceneseetresesersearensercesaees a 2 33. 
$ 1,672,970 
Gross INCOME 2.6... e cert eee ee weeteeeeeeenerssereaseees 7 
Income charges: $ 368,420 
Interest , 4 ob a Cigale Bee be Bt be kau e eset Dette seen eee ces 8, 
Additional provision for flood loss July, aes ee aoe Saree er 177,486 ; 
553,781 
Miscellaneous 2... ce eee e cece eee r eee e eran ten reswenceeeenarenes 17,881 “4 os 4 
Net income before provision for income taxes.....--+--.+-++ a 
xes: 
be Federal taxes (less credit of $120,166 resulting from settle- Ley 
ment of taxes for prior years—no excess profits tax)..... x reece 
p> all + naa SS BAAN Ep VL ARES RATT AI 139,010 357,087 
a 762,102 
Met INCOMD 6: ccc drcwarecesevercersorcereccenedaersne $ 762,1¢ 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1953 
ASSETS 
ae... , Lumses tik Soe ee aaPRRle do 0s 5 eke aac ae $ 955,621 
Customers’ notes and accounts (less reserve) ........ eee: 
Inventories ae 
Ficur and wheat and other grains.........- $ 9,566,880 
Feed, other mill products and feed in- rs 
BredientS  . occ cc ccc scc cae neeeeneeereeaeee 371,309 
Bags and bag material® ..........+.. =e 618,672 re 
Operating supplies ..... 66. cece eee eee ee eees 2,975 10 459,736 
AGVANCES OF BAIN 2. cece cece creer rer eeceees soniees 
Margin deposits on futures contracts .. «1... 6 eee creer eee nes 729,92 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ......-.- 6065565. eee eee 636,009 
Due from officers and employees—- eae 
Installment notes—current 18,663 
Other notes and a@cCOUNtB 2... 6 ce eee eee eee 14,811 
$18,557,262 
Other assets: a 
Common stock held for sale to officers and employees (4,656 Bee 
shares at COBt) wicccevcc eserves tecerccsessereessesserece 43.54 
Installment notes due from officers and employees (stock on 
PUPCHAKES) 2. ccc ccerceerecceenereereee seees . : ; ae 27,98 , 
Cash value life imsurance ......6e-eeeeeeee 69,600 
Grain exchange memberships (cost) ......-6.65 cece ne eeee 49 850 . 
Miscellaneous investments ...... 0. cece eee teens 237,945 8,923 
Land, buildings, equipment: e 
eT Y SPT eereerTe tier ee CECT PER LeeLee CR Cee eer + 917,483 
Buildings and equipment ........ ccc c cece ccenseens . 16,703,195 
Potad nv cwdekuch 6h ubc vase Cee Ph eb ee gOS wink a hese nw eee 17,620,678 
see On o a 
Less reserve for depreciation, etc. ........65 066 cece eens 6,637,158 10,983,520 
Deferred charges: Prepaid insurance, etc, . 496,603 
Contra accounts 
Customers’ margin deposit funds ............ PETE RO PEN Tne 149,099 
Cash on special deposit (proceeds from sales of flood dam- é 
EmeG SAI Wh GOCTOTED | conc ke 8 veh ete cet ae teesinsewdass 292,004 441,103 
7 $30,907,411 


Current Habilities : 
Notes payable to banks 
Accounts payable ..... 
Dividends payable 
Accrued liabilities- 


Federal, state and Cuban income taxes ............ 


Other taxes 

Salaries and wages . 

Interest ........ 

Long term 
rent maturities of $500,000 

Capital stock and surplus— 
Capital stock: 


4%% cumulative preferred stock .............. 
Common stock (394,276 shares issued) 


Surplus— 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus: 
Appropriated 
Unappropriated 


Contra accounts: 
Customers’ margin deposits 


Undistributed proceeds from sales of flood damaged grain.... 


Total 


debt—unsecured notes payable to banks, 


ow aihacne a ex ..+$ 9,325,000 
- 1,741,279 


253,255 


514,910 
149,979 
129,242 
21,919 


$12,135,582 





less cur- 

(ME MGNA WSs AW SS ees 3,250,000 
..$ 4,000,000 

avien See cweles ged 2,537,155 6,537,155 
¥ewtere Vie eeaiane te 26,469 
Pe Pe are see rer ee 50,000 

een Gad .. 8,467,102 8,543,571 
+ Saarinen 6p 42d Wik ase i $ 149,099 

292,004 441,103 

ADRES peas $30,907,411 


earned surplus. Book value of com- 
mon stock at the end of the year 
was $28.10 per share. 


Balance Sheets 

The balance sheets show a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities 
of 1.53 to 1, as compared with 2.01 
to 1 a year ago. Net current assets 
declined $437,485 because of invest- 
ment in Cuban properties, new mo- 
tive equipment and the building of 
a transfer station for grain at Ber- 
nio, New Mexico, and development 
of a prototype of mobile bulk grain 
handling facility at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Also involved was the transfer from 
deferred liability to current of 
$500,000 of long term debt maturity. 

In his letter to stockholders, Jack 
P. Burrus, president of the milling 
firm, said that net income derived 
from normal operations amounted to 
$696,410. Accounting proeedure re- 
quires the additional incorporation 
into the current year’s results of in- 
come of $65,691, representing the net 
of a charge against income for flood 
damage loss by reason of a reversal 
by the Kansas Supreme court of a 
district court verdict favorable to 
Burrus Mills and also a recovery of 
taxes paid in earlier years following 
which a suit was filed for recovery. 
The flood charge amounted to $177,- 
479 and is against income before tax. 
The tax suit against the government 
resulted in an agreed compromise 
credit for the years 1944 to 1946 of 
$120,165, which is tax free, and an 
additional recovery of $60,295 in in- 
terest charges, which is subject to 
tax, 

All divisions of the company’s busi- 
ness, except the bag plant, contribut- 
ed to net profits in the past year, Mr. 
Burrus said. The grain division led 
all others, Second in importance were 
the profits from the Cuban flour and 





Arthur D. Hyde 


APPOINTED—The board of direc- 
tors of General Mills, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Arthur D. Hyde, vice presi- 
dent and administrator of Mechani- 
cal and Chemicals activities, to the 
company’s executive committee. A 
veteran of 25 years’ service with 
General Mills, Mr. Hyde has been a 
member of the board since Septem- 
ber, 1952. The executive committee 
exercises powers of the board of di- 
rectors between regular board meet- 
ings. Other executive committee 
members are Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man, Charles H. Bell, Walter R. 
Barry, James F. Bell, Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, Henry S. Kingman, Putnam 
D. McMillan, Frank J. Morley and 
Leslie N. Perrin, 
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WHEAT PARITY PRICES 
UP 1¢ TO $2.45 ; 


* 


WASHINGTON—The parity price 
for wheat rose 1¢ bu. in the month 
ended Aug. 15, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. This brought 
the parity price on Aug. 15 to $2.45 
bu. USDA has said it will soon an- 
nounce the minimum loan level for 
the 1954 wheat crop. If the pro- 
cedure of last year is followed, the 
minimum rate will be based on the 
present parity price and will be ad- 
justed next year if parity is higher. 
Other Aug. 15 parity prices as re- 
ported by USDA included corn $1.78 
bu., oats 88.1¢, rye $1.68, barley $1.36 
and soybeans $2.77. Meanwhile, the 
average farm price for wheat Aug. 
15 was reported at $1.86 bu., down 
1¢ from a month earlier. Corn was 
up 1¢ to $1.48. 


in | 


feed mill. Third was the feed mill 
division at Fort Worth. The two op- 
erating flour mills at Dallas and 
Fort Worth also contributed to the 
firm’s profits for the first time since 
949. 

Flour Sales 


Flour sales of U.S. milis showed 
a 19% gain in unit volume to bakery 
customers, Mr. Burrus told _ the 
stockholders, and the decline in sales 
volume of family flour was arrested. 
Export volume of U.S. mills declined 
less than might be expected in view 
of the opening of the Cuban flour 
mill. The overall net, Mr. Burrus re- 
ported, was a 1% gain in the sales 
volume of continental mills and, ad- 
ding the Havana mill, an overall gain 
of 20% in flour sales for the year. 

Profits from the Burrus Cuban 
business were good, the president in- 
dicated, even though some special cir- 
cumstances of an adverse nature de- 
veloped during the year. Under any- 
thing approaching normal conditions, 
the profits from the Havana mill 
should be much better, Mr. Burrus 
advised. He added that the Havana 
feed mill, which went into production 
last November operated at a profit 
thereafter and has a great growth 
potential. 

The bag plant suffered a loss, un- 
avoidable through a writedown in in- 
ventories occasioned by declining 
prices, it was explained. 

Mr. Burrus mentioned that during 
the process of reorganization in the 
feed mill division, sales fell off more 
than in the industry as a whole, but 
during the past year the division re- 
turned a reasonable profit for the 
first time in several years. 

In a forecast for the year ahead, 
Mr. Burrus said that opportunities 
in the grain division are limited by 
poor crops in Texas, but that the 
division as a whole should have a 


good year. Pointing to the great 
25% shrinkage in U.S. flour mill 


capacity, Mr. Burrus expressed the 
feeling that conditions would improve 
slightly in the current year and ma- 
terially over the next five years. 

The company earnings statement 
and balance sheet appear with this 
story. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10. This is 
the 56th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on General Mills 5% preferred 
stock. . 
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NCE again we are building up 
O large stocks of wheat. For 

nine years, with the exception 
of 1951-52, our production has been 
over a billion bushels. During that 
time, the use of wheat for food in 
this country has remained relatively 
constant. Total exports have varied 
somewhat from year to year but all 
have been costly from the standpoint 
of funds required to bridge the gap 
between our domestic prices and 
those of export markets. 

Even though ending stocks are 
getting up above 500 million bushels, 
it is not the first time, for in 1941-42 
and 42-43 they were above 600 mil- 
lion. One question is, how concerned 
should we be because of large carry- 
overs? Perhaps our ideas of the past 
need revising. Perhaps, from the 
standpoint of national safety and the 
importance of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts in international relationships, 
we should assign ourselves to the task 
of dealing with these larger supplies, 
through methods of distribution and 
handling that might be to our advan- 
tage. Some are inclined to turn im- 
mediately to production controls, but 
perhaps there are better ways. 

It must be recognized that the ex- 
pected post-war adjustment period 
for agriculture has not yet com- 
pletely materialized, Continued mili- 
tary activity and foreign aid have 
postponed the evil day. About the 
time that it appeared we were head- 
ing into it, for wheat at least, along 
came Korea, and again it was post- 
poned. Who knows but that again 
something may happen to turn wheat 
surpluses into strategic reserves. 

However, I believe that we cannot 
count on the unusual to continuously 
solve our problems for us. I believe it 
behooves us to lend our efforts to- 
ward building a program for wheat 
that does not depend upon unusual 
circumstances for its success, but 


that at the same time will accom- 
modate itself to unusual or emer- 
gency circumstances in case they 
develop. 


Basic Legislation 

The basic legislation under which 
present grain price supports operate 
is the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, the first comprehensive legis- 
lation dealing with agricultural price 
supports. The act states that it is to 
be the policy of Congress to accom- 
plish the purposes of the act through 
the encouragement of  soil-building 
and _ soil-conserving crops, through 
storage of reserve supplies, loans, 
marketing quotas, assisting farmers 
to obtain, insofar as_ practicable, 





EDITOR'S NOTE—The socalled 
two-price wheat plan proposed by 
Ezra T, Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, brings to mind the address de- 
livered by Mr. Taylor at the annual 
meeting of the Millers National Fed- 
eration last May. The speaker, who 
is an Oregon wheat grower, was 
given keen attention as he outlined 
his views on how to give the farmer 
an adequate return without the pen- 
alty of drastic governmental controls, 
His proposal and the reasoning sup- 
porting it offer striking parallels with 
the Benson program. The address is 
reproduced here in full. 
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The Income Certificate Plan for Wheat 


“There Must Be Some Better Way to Meet the Wheat 
Situation Than to Rely on Production Controls” 


By Robert B. Taylor 


parity prices and parity of income 
and assisting consumers to obtain 
adequate and steady supplies at fair 
prices. 

Although this legislation has been 
amended many times, many of the 
basic provisions are still in effect. 
The most recent general amendment 
was the Agricultural Act of 1949 
which superseded the price support 
provisions of previous legislation. 

In general, the act of 1949 provides 
that price support for any agricul- 
tural commodity is not to exceed 
90% of parity unless the secretary 
determines after a public hearing 
that price support at such increased 
level is necessary in the interest of 
the national welfare. Further, the 
support level may be at stated lower 
percentages down to 75% of parity 
depending upon the percentage which 
the estimated total supply of the 
commodity is of the normal supply. 
However, 90% support levels have 
been announced for wheat and will 
be in effect on the 1953 and 1954 
crops. 

This level of support, while justi- 
fied under the circumstances prevail- 
ing during the period of its effective- 
ness, has contributed to a serious 
situation wherein wheat has not been 
able to move into export, feed or in- 
dustrial uses in any large amount 
without some kind of a subsidy pro- 
gram. 

Even if the flexible features of the 
present law were effective instead of 
the mandatory 90%, the problem 
would still be with us. The flexible 
provisions of the act of 1949 under 
present supply levels would reduce 
the support level on all wheat, re- 
gardless of what its ultimate use 
might be. Income would be reduced 
to the wheat farmer, but any price 
decline would not be sufficient, under 
the 75% minimum to reduce the re- 
tail price of items processed from 
wheat. Neither would the price be 
low enough to permit wheat or flour 
to move into export without financial 
assistance. 

No Flexibility 

The principle of flexibility of price 
support levels might be sound as ap- 
plied to some crops, but statistics 
show that there is not much flexi- 
bility in connection with wheat, 
either from the standpoint of domes- 
tic consumption or the effect of price 
on production. This should be kept in 
mind as we consider other possibili- 
ties. 

In building a long range program 
for wheat there are, it seems to me, 
several basic principles that should 
be kept in mind. I would suggest that 
such a program should: 

1. Give protection against unduly 
low returns to wheat producers, this 
to be accomplished by retaining the 
loan features of existing legislation 
at stop-loss levels. 

2. Provide parity on the amount 
of wheat used for domestic human 
consumption. 

3. Provide self-financing opera- 
tions with the appropriation of gov- 
ernment funds to be limited to cover 
administrative costs. 

4. Assure free movement of wheat 
on a competitive basis through regu- 
lar non-governmental trade channels 
at home and abroad. 

5. Assure freedom of operation on 


individual farms with as little gov- 
ernmental regulation as possible. 

6. Be acceptable to producers, 
handlers and processors. 

7. Provide for simple and practi- 
cal operation and administration. 

8. Stimulate maximum economic 
use and consumption of wheat in all 
channels of trade, thereby minimiz- 
ing the need for production restric- 
tion measures. 

9. Promote the conservation of 
our natural agricultural resources. 

10. Encourage the production of 
higher quality wheats with full recog- 
nition of quality factors. 


One Market Price 


A plan built around the above 
framework, might well turn out to 
be quite similar to the Income Cer- 
tificate Plan, sometimes referred to 
as a “two-price” plan. Under this 
plan the farmer would realize two 
levels of income for his wheat, but 
there would be only one price in the 
market place. This is a very impor- 
tant feature and should be kept in 
mind when comparing this plan with 
other two-price plans which’ do pro- 
vide for two prices in the market 
place and the resultant confusion of 
policing two different priced pools of 
wheat through market channels. 

The Income Certificate Plan first 
came to the attention of the Oregon 
wheat growers about 13 years ago 
when the late Congressman Fuller, 
then chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and former Con- 
gressman Pierce introduced bills pro- 
viding for this plan. At that time the 
support levels were considerably be- 
low parity and there was quite strong 
support for a high loan program. The 
high loan approach won out and has 
worked advantageously, partially be- 
cause of a war time and defense 
economy and the resultant upward 
trend in prices. 

The Income Certificate Plan was 
not a complete farm program in itself 
as it would amend only that portion 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 relating to parity payments 
and would make no other basic 
changes in the farm program as we 
know it. 


Provides Full Parity 

This plan is designed to provide full 
parity to the wheat farmer for that 
percentage of the crop used for hu- 
man food domestically (in the United 
States). Each year the secretary of 
agriculture would determine in ad- 
vance of the marketing year the 
amount of the crop that would prob- 
ably be used domestically for human 
food. This might be referred to as the 
“domestic allotment.” 


Each producer would share in this 
domestic allotment, and his share 
would bear the same ratio to his 
average production that the domestic 
allotment would bear to the total 
national production. 


For example: Suppose the secre- 
tary anticipated a total crop of one 
billion bushels of wheat and esti- 
mated that one half of it would be 
used domestically for human food. 
Then the farmer would be entitled to 
share in the domestic market to the 
extent of half his average production 
as determined by county committees 
and would be issued certificates to 
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Robert W. Wright 


PROMOTION—Appointment of Rob- 
ert W. Wright as New England man- 
ager for all Durkee Famous Foods 
products has been announced by Har- 
vey L. Slaughter, general manager, 
Durkee Famous Foods Division, the 
Glidden Co. A veteran of 20 years as- 
sociation with the food business in 
New England, Mr. Wright for the past 
two years has been administrative as- 
sistant to P. D. Hursh, yeneral man- 
ager of Durkee’s Elmhurst, N.Y., op- 
erations. Previously, he served a simi- 
lar period as Durkee’s Elmhurst New 
England district manager. Formerly 
co-holder of the national veterans’ 
badminton doubles championship, 
Mr. Wright served as chairman of 
the national ranking committee, Am- 
erican Badminton Assn. 





cover that amount which might be 
referred to as the farm certificate al- 
lotment. Adjustments would have to 
be made to correct any error in esti- 
mating the domestic consumption and 
the national production. 

The farmer would receive certifi- 
cates equal in number to the bushels 
of wheat in his certificate allotment. 
The value of each certificate would 
be the difference between the aver- 
age market price or the loan (which- 
ever is the higher) and the parity 
price for that year. The certificates 
would be issued prior to the mar- 
keting year and the farmer would 
cash them whenever he desired at any 
public or private agency acting for 
the secretary. 


Millers’ Fund 

The money to redeem the certifi- 
cates which are issued to the farmer 
by the secretary or his agent would 
come from a fund created by millers 
and processors buying certificates 
from an agent of the secretary suffi- 
cient in number to cover the amount 
of wheat used in their finished prod- 
uct and which is sold for the domestic 
market. Each month millers and 
processors would report first sales to 
the secretary, this report to be ac- 
companied by enough certificates to 
equal the number of bushels of wheat 
used in the finished product. 

No certificates would be required 
for wheat processed for export, but 
they would be required on imports 
of flour and other processed items 
made of wheat. The miller would not 
have to buy the certificates at the 
same time he purchased the wheat, 
just so he procured them in time to 
send the required number to the sec- 
retary with the report of first sales. 

In order to be sure just how the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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é, Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
_ big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 


wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 
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OLD BREWSTER MILL—A commit- 
tee of public-spirited citizens of 
Brewster, Mass., has made possible 
the preservation unto posterity, which 
should be grateful, of a fine old Cape 
Cod watermill, 
one aspect of 
' which is shown 
in the inset 
picture, which 
recently was 
the subject 
of a North- 
western Miller 
cover illustra- 
tion. The mill 
is an operat- 
ing museum, 
open to the 
public for inspection on certain Satur- 
day afternoons each summer. Corn 
sometimes is ground for the edifica- 
tion and enlightenment of visitors, to 
whom the meal is sold in souvenir 
parcels. 

The original Brewster mill was 
erected about 1660 by Kenelm Wins- 
low. It has been called the first water- 
power gristmill in the Massachusetts 
colony. Winslow's successor, another 
Kenelm Winslow, added a fulling mill, 
said to have been the first power- 
operated wooden mill in America. The 
properties remained in the Winslow 
family until recent years. In 1871 the 
original gristmill burned and was re- 
placed by the present structure, which 
is believed to be an approximate rep- 
lica of the original. 

Windmills were more common to 
the Cape Cod scene than watermills. 
The Pilgrims knew them in England 
and in Holland and naturally set them 
up in the New World to meet their 
immediate need for flour. Some of 
them remain as picturesque souvenirs 
of the past. 

eee 


The husks from the carob tree’s 
pods, we are told, is the bread John 
the Baptist ate in the wilderness. 
This is the reason why it is also 
called “St. Johnsbread.” Mohammed's 
armies on the march sometimes lived 
on “Kharub.” The ancient Romans, 
the Spaniards and the Britons knew 
the carob tree and lived on its pods 
when other food was scarce. 


A TINY MICROSCOPIC MITE has 
been identified by a Canadian scien- 
tist as the carrier of a virus which 
causes wheat mosaic disease. The 
discovery of the mite and its identifi- 
cation is regarded as the first con- 
crete step in attempting to formulate 
control measures for the disease 
which is threatening in several areas 
in Nebraska this year. Dr. John T. 
Slykhuis, cereal pathologist in the 





Department of Agriculture, Leth- 
bridge, Alta., Can., discovered the 
mite. 


Dr. Robert Staples of the Ento- 
mology Department of the University 
of Nebraska examined many samples 
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of mosaic-infected wheat and found 
the mite present in the samples. He 
transferred a number of the mites to 
healthy wheat at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and in a few days 
these plants began showing mosaic 
symptoms. Subsequent experiments 
with the mite have proved conclu- 
sively its ability to transmit wheat 
mosaic virus. 

Field trips over the state reveal 
that the mite occurs quite generally 
over the state, at least this spring. 
The mite, which cannot be seen by 
the naked eye, is colorless, elongated, 
and spindle-like in form. It is believed 
that the smallness of the mite causes 
it to be transported from field to field 
by wind. At the present time there is 
no known method of controlling 
this insect, but investigations are in 
progress. The feeding of the mite 
causes the leaves to roll inward along 
their long axis. Plants infected with 
western yellow streak mosaic become 
yellowish with fine striations or 
streaking very noticeable on the 
leaves. Badly affected plants become 
sickly and stunted in appearance and 
may fail to head normally or die if 
the disease is severe. 

Wheat mosaic disease has been of 
major concern to farmers and plant 
pathologists and entomologists at the 
University of Nebraska for some 
time. The disease is regarded as epi- 
demic in the southern portion of Har- 
lan, northern Chase, southern Chey- 
enne and northern Kimball Counties 
this year. It also has been found in 
other wheat-producing areas, but it is 
not yet known just how seriously af- 
fected fields will be this year. 


& S& & Chaim Schein, a Swiss sci- 
entist, recently arrived in the Do- 
minion of Canada. Mr. Schein is 
described as Fellow-in-chief of the 
Tree of Life Fellowship. His theory 
is that health is no accident. To live 
long and to love it we must remem- 
ber eight simple truths. One is: “We 
are what we eat.” Another: “Food 
and drink must not be artificially pre- 
pared, devitalized, adulterated, de- 
natured and made unfit by use of 
chemical poisons and other toxic 
substances.” . . . “In commercial 
bread,” Mr. Schein continues, “there 
is a veritable host of chemical poi- 
sons in the form of bleaches, pre- 
servers, synthetic enrichers, and so 
on, ad nauseam, and all this follows 
the refinement of modern milling, 
which results in the loss forever of 
Nature’s priceless elements, vital and 
indispensable to life and good 
health.” . . . After more in the same 
vein Mr. Schein reveals the existence 
of bread that is proper bread. It is 
“Tree of Life Bread.” This and other 
baking delights are made, he says, 
of unrefined all whole wheat, natur- 
ally grown and ground. .. . Remem- 
ber the British food crank, Sir Arthur 
Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., C.C.,M.S.,F.R. 
C.S. (1850-1943), who made himself 











famous by telling the world that 
bread made from white flour was a 
cause of cancer? Well, “Tree of 
Life Bread” is made to the exclusive 
formula of Sir Arthur. It is baked 
under the personal supervision of 
Dr. Schein in his Toronto labora- 
tories. 
e@ee 


POPE PIUS ON AGRICULTURE 
—His Holiness Pope Pius XII has de- 
nounced the minor role agriculture 
has been given in this modern age. 
Speaking to delegates of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers, His Holiness said: 

“Without betraying the spirit of 
the Church's social doctrine, it is pos- 
sible to denounce as an essential fail- 
ing of the economic development that 
has taken place since the beginning 
of the modern industrial age the ab- 
solutely abnormal way in which agri- 
culture has become a mere appendage 
of the industrial world, particularly 
where markets are concerned.” 

His Holiness spoke at a private 
audience for the IFAP delegates held 
during the Sixth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the world farm organiza- 
tion. 

The Pope urged the organization of 
fresh incentives and a planned stabili- 
zation of economic relations in the 
world as a solution to the problems 
of unprofitable food production versus 
hungry people. He told the IFAP 
delegates: 

“While agricultural production is 
in danger of being restricted owing to 
the fact that it is unprofitable, we 
see whole populations suffering from 
undernourishment and from the direst 
of shortages. The remedy is to be 
found in the organization of fresh in- 
centives and in the planned stabiliza- 
tion of economic relations between 
peoples; and this is true of other 
spheres besides that of agriculture.” 

“A certain number of national eco- 
nomic systems,” said Pope Pius, 
“have been incapable of developing 
in a harmonious manner the produc- 
tion potentialities bestowed on them 
by nature. This is a question to which 
we could not omit to draw your at- 
tention since it is one of the root 
problems of all international rela- 
tions. Once this fact is accepted, an 
international federation such as yours 
can normally exercise a world-wide 
influence, contribute towards a bet- 
ter organization of markets, to in- 
crease trade, and to a raising of the 
living standards of that great family 
which is made up of the world’s 
farmers. Such, gentlemen, is your 
aim, and that you may achieve it is 
the wish we ourselves express when 
we encourage you to go forward 
firmly and unswervingly.” 


Scholars have been puzzled by re- 
peated references in Greek poetry 
to “green winter hills.” The phrase 
Suggests that wheat may have been 
sown in the autumn. 
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NYLON AND MODERNIZED 
BOOKKEEPING may help slash 
some of that nine-figure deficit of the 
Post Office Department we have been 
reading about for lo, these many 
years. 

The PO is testing a new nylon bag 
for air mail service. It weighs about 
6% oz., only half of what standard 
bags tilt the needle on the weighing 
machine. 

If experimentation shows that the 
nylon bags are practical for lengthy 
use, the PO Department will save an 
estimated $1 million a year. 

That may not seem like much, con- 
trasted to the overall PO deficit but 
it will build an adequate hospital for 
a community of average size! And, of 
course, this type of saving would be 
in line with the economy program ad- 
vocated so long by the _ national 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The bookkeeping change is not 
tentative—it is already in effect. And 
it makes the PO Department the first 
in U. S. governmental history to adopt 
whole-dollar accounting by dropping 
pennies. The reform was initiated 
July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 

Whole dollar accounting, used for 
many years by major industrial firms, 
has proven that pennies tend to lose 
their significance in large operations 
involving millions of dollars annually, 
experts say. The procedure eliminates 
the pennies and rounds out the dol- 
lars at the earliest points practicable 
in the accounting operation. 

To avoid accumulation of error in 
eliminating pennies, the PO will 
round them out to the nearest dollar 
rather than drop them. Differences 
are expected to be insignificant be- 
cause of the tendency of rounded 
items to offset one another. Once a 
figure has been rounded out each sub- 
sequent use of it carries with it sav- 
ings in bookkeeping time. 

The penny-dropping procedure will 
save an estimated $500,000 annually, 
according to the estimate of Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. That is more than sufficient to 
build a wing on that $1,000,000 hos- 
pital the savings on nylon bags would 
make possible. 


A YEAR 
A year is like a loaf of bread, 
All fresh and fair and new, 
With every day a little slice, 
From off that loaf for you. 


And sprinkled sometimes through 
the loaf 


To make the flavor good, 
Are raisins—holidays that come 
Exactly as they should. 


The year is like a loaf of bread, 
So fresh and new and fair, 
And when it’s nibbled all away, 
Another waits you there. 


Frances S. Hamlet 
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THE “SICK WHEAT” SURVEY 

N THE soundless and unobtrusive manner of 

most scientific research, a great battle is be- 
ing fought in the research laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It is a battle against molds 
and moisture, twin enemies of stored wheat. The 
outcome will have a vital influence upon the issue 
of that still greater battle of mankind against 
hunger, which becomes more acute as fantastic 
increases in population multiply the problem of 
how to feed the earth’s inhabitants. 

The research is supported by the flour and 
grain industries through two of their leading 
trade organizations, the Millers National Federa- 
tion and the National Grain Trade Council, which 
have expressed their confidence in the work done 
at the university by renewing the project. The 
Minnesota Experiment Station was chosen as the 
research center for the study because the right 
combination of scientific specialists and facilities 
was found to be available there. 

A progress report just issued by the university 
(news account on page 23) seems to lift the cur- 
tain only slightly on answers to many serious 
questions in the keeping and storing of wheat. The 
scientists know that wheat sometimes gets “sick” 

that is, the living germ in the dormant seed 
dies, leaving the grain unusable for high-grade 
processing. What they’re trying to find out is why 
this happens, and under what specific conditions. 

The ability of bread dough to produce gases in 
the baking process is impaired by the presence of 
fatty acids, and a present angle of the research 
is pointed at the extent to which the damaged 
germ of sick wheat, with its increased acidity, is 
responsible for the inferior baking qualities of 
such wheat. 

The patient is in good hands, and its well-wish- 
ers are gathered in sympathy at the bedside. May 
our sick friend soon get well! 





BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POLITICOMICALITIES 

O, THIS is not a dictionary word—‘“politi- 
Ni ccenicatiticn” But probably it ought to be or 
will be. A form of it appears in print on the edi- 
torial page of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, in 
connection with comment on current develop- 
ments in what are dubbed “politicomics.’”” OPDR’s 
editor may have coined the word to express his 
dim view of certain political activities and philoso- 
phies of government, some of which seem comical 
to him—funny as a crutch. Just for the fun of it, 
here is exactly what he says: 

“Nobody other than an expert in politicomics 
can find anything democratic in the fact that the 
vote of about 400,000 farmers will compel the 
160,000,000 persons in the United States to pay 
more for the wheat products they eat out of this 
country’s 1954 crop of that grain—and pay addi- 
tionally (at 90% of parity) for such wheat as the 
producers do not, for some sort of reason, sell. 
The wheat farmers by a vote of more than 6 to 1, 
have decreed that the government shall limit the 
acreage in each state, which may be cropped for 
wheat next year. 

“It would be impossible also for anybody other 
than the aforementioned expert to see in the 
wheat quota idea anything in any way resembling 
free enterprise or free competition. The politi- 
comics of the agricultural laws of this country and 
that of the anti-monopoly laws are as far apart 
as the poles in what they do in the direction of 
collusion. The strangest part of that difference is 
that in the production-cutting, price-boosting col- 
lusion with reference to wheat, the federal govern- 
ment is a most important participator. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has promised the 
wheat farmers that he will carry out their pro- 
duction-cutting, price-boosting decree in ‘an equit- 
able and constructive manner’ from their point of 
view, of course, not that of the consuming public 
and the very large majority of taxpayers. The 
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Secretary was not an advocate of the quota 
scheme. His ideas ran more in the direction of de- 
veloping bigger markets and cheaper marketing 
methods for agricultural products. But, the Con- 
gress, with its ear on the grassroots and its eye 
on a retention of its sharing in governmental 
spending, had decreed that, insofar as the wheat 
supply of the country was concerned, there should 
be ‘government’ by, of and for the suppliers. It 
had also decreed that the international wheat pact 
should be extended three years, with a boost in 
the price of the wheat exported, but still a cost 
to the taxpayers estimated at $100,000,000 a year. 

“In the semantics of politicomics, the terms 
‘equitable’ and ‘constructive’ have quite a peculiar 
meaning. They are, of course, a part of the stuff 
applied to the grassroots to produce a bumper 
crop of votes.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LET UNCLE SAM HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR HOBBIES 


F COURSE you ride some kind of a hobby 
Ohnrse? But did you know that your Uncle 
Sam is also a playful chap who stands ready to 
climb up there with you for most any kind of a 
gallop? 

Before us is a catalog and order form for use 
in taking advantage of the U.S. government's 
hobby publications. It comes from the Superin- 
tend of Documents, who says: ‘Valuable informa- 
tion resulting from official government research 
programs is often of interest to hobbyists and to 
others who may have a professional or avocational 
interest. For the government to supply free copies 
would be costly and perhaps wasteful. However, 
the law provides that they may be sold at cost 
plus 50%, which more than defrays the distribu- 
tion cost.’ Thus, unless you can conveniently for- 
get that the fee does not cover the very large 
research and administrative costs of govern- 
ment publications, you may accept Uncle Sam's 
hobby helpfulness without hobbling compunctions 
about squandering the tax dollars of neighbors 
who do not maintain a hobby stable. 

The avocational promotion literature of the 
Superintendent of Documents lists 51 choice items 
among the hundreds of others available in the 
comprehensive monthly catalog of government 
publications. Are you interested in goose raising? 
This one will show you how to have fun with it 
and at the same time make some money with it, 
as, of course, do most of the other hobby pamph- 
lets. Or perhaps you prefer rabbits. Bird houses get 
proper attention, and doubtless a bird hobbyist 
would want to know all about migration habits. Do 
you do your own tanning? Uncle Sam can give you 
some valuable pointers. And if you have discarded 
wooden containers and odd pieces of lumber you 
can convert them into a lot of useful articles at 
cost of 60c worth of government advice and 
counsel. Mending is listed among the hobbies— 
obviously with an aim of promoting the idea that 
this household chore really is fun. There are some 
tricky and even exciting ways, for example, of 
dealing with a three-cornered tear in pop’s shirt. 
Mint farming (no, we don't mean mink, though 
that’s covered too) is made to seem like a likely 
form of relaxation for the tired executive. 

The urge of federal government to publish 
something for everyone on all subjects is, of 
course, a logical manifest: ‘ion of welfare-statism. 
It has been operative for « long time in this coun- 
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try, and Uncle Sam is not at all sensitive to the de- 
rision with which obstructionists plague him when 
he gets out such booklets as “The Love Life of the 
Frog” and the easiest ways to tell the sex of a 
watermelon. 

Just as a useful informational note on the gen- 
eral subject of government publishing, the June 
number of the monthly catalog of U.S. govern- 
ment publications listed 1,455 new entries. Pro- 
jected over a year it seems probably, therefore, 
that the biggest printing plant in the world, to- 
gether with its numerous annexes, brings forth 
annually upwards of 20,000. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOODS THE DOCTOR ORDERS 
OMMENTING on the place of food in pre- 
ventive medicine, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. says nutrition has become so 
important that no doctor can afford to overlook it. 
The editor's opinion is that “one can even speak 
of food therapy, since the word ‘food’ embraces 
such a broad field, since food has been broken 
down into many substances, and since these sub- 
stances can be applied specifically for treatment 
as well as for the prevention of nutritional dis- 
orders.” 

This pronouncement is no less significant than 
a secondary observation which points to hazards 
introduced by the nutritional crackpot. Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem and Dr. Ancel Keys are quoted to this 
effect: 

“Part of the problem of providing nutritional 
help for older persons consists in countering the 
claims of food faddists, the purveyors of special 
nostrums offered for nutritional purposes, and the 
writers who find the ready sale for books and 
articles promising miracles from peculiar diets.” 
Dr. Elvehjem stresses this portion of the nutrition 
field by stating: “The worst enemy is the group 
of food faddists, and the most vicious of these are 
the individuals who, by one method or another, 
place the M.D. after their name.” 

On his own account, the Journal's editor adds: 
“Unquestionably related and of the same health 
significance are the so-called reducing diets, which 
may be causing disturbances that will be reflected 
in succeeding generations. Such diets, especially 
when they result in a high intake of one kind of 
food and the suboptimal intake of others, may 
prove subsequently to be harmful.” 

Though the Journal's editor appreciates the 
dangers that lie in the wrong nutritional direc- 
tions, he feels that some of the right roads have 
already been plotted. He calls one of them “opti- 
mum nutrition.” “There should be no hesitation,” 
he says, “about applying immediately what already 
is known to be best for the population.” 

These are large terms—optimum and popula- 
tion. It may readily be accepted that the doctor 
knows what is best for the individual patient, but 
has it been agreed—or can it ever be—that what 
is good for one must be prescribed and provided 
for all? That is the crackpot’s confident and totali- 
tarian philosophy. Nutritional science is not yet so 
exact as to have found the final answer about all 
foods for all people. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FINANCING THE COMPETITION—A 
reader writes: “I note in The Northwestern 
Miller that the Mutual Security Agency has pro- 
vided $280,000 to help Africans industrialize. Part 
of the money may be spent on building some small 
flour mills. They won’t get many for that money, 
but every little grindstone means that much less 
flour to be sold by U. S. millers. Much of the 
machinery in the new German mills came from 
Buhler of Switzerland. I know because I watched 
some being moved into the Plange mill at Dussel- 
dorf in 1950. Do you think that Buhlers were paid 
in Deutsch marks—or in good American dollars?” 
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Minnesota Bakers 
to Hear E. E. Kelley 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn.. will discuss industry problems 
at a regional meeting sponsored by 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
Sept. 29 at Ramaley’s Hall, St. Paul. 

Three other regional meetings have 
been planned by the Minnesota group. 
They will be at Mankato, Saulpaugh 
Hotel, Oct. 1; Fargo, N. D., Elks 
Club, Oct. 6; and Duluth, Duluth 
Hotel, Oct. 8. All four meetings will 
begin in the afternoon, with enter- 
tainment to be provided by the allied 
trades following the meetings. 

At a recent board of director's 
meeting the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota elected George Abel, 
Ramaley Catering Co., St. Paul, as 
president. Other officers named _ in- 
clude: 

Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, vice president; 
Alois Eibner, W. Eibner & Son, Inc., 
New Ulm, financial secretary; Fred 
Carlson, Paramount Baking Co., St. 
Paul, treasurer; and J. M. Long, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Chris Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was named to re- 
place Carl Wuollet as director in 
District No. 1. Roland Aaker, Central 
Grocers Baking Co., Montevideo, was 
named an advisory director to take 
the place of Cliff Krause. 

The remaining directors are: Joseph 
M. Tombers, American Bakeries Co., 
St. Paul; Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis; William 
Kraft, Hove Co., Inc., Minneapolis; 
Hugo Schuh, Dutch Bakery, St. Paul; 
T. J. Mahlke, Mahlke Baking Co., 
Winona; Harry Sunder, Heartman 
Bakery, Inc., Duluth; Gil Gustafson, 
yustafson Bakery, Duluth; M. P. Fer- 
guson, Ferguson Bakery, Minne- 
apolis; and Ed. Duren, Tip Top 
Bakery, St. Paul. The latter three are 
advisory directors. 
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BUFFALO MILL WORKERS 
GET 10c AN HOUR HIKE 


BUFFALO—A new wage contract, 
negotiated between the American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL) 
and operators of flour milling plants 
in Buffalo, provides for a wage in- 
crease of 10¢ an hour across the 
board. Approximately 2,500 of the 
union’s members employed in six 
mills in Buffalo are affected by the 
increase, which was retroactive to 
July 1, 1953. 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS OCT. 5-6 MEETING 


OMAHA The Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. will conduct its annual conven- 
tion and fall forum for retail and 
wholesale bakers at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha, Oct. 5-6, Ed Wendelin, 
Wendelin Baking Co., Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the association, has an- 
nounced. 

Among the outstanding speakers 
will be: E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn.; Wil- 
liam F. Thie, president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America; Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal emeritus, 
American Institute of Baking; Wil- 
liam Marquardt, Marquardt’s Bak- 
ery, Joplin, Mo., and C. A. MacDuffee, 
Dry Milk Institute. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
merchandising, packaging, sales pro- 
motion and public relations. Display 
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space will be available on the mez- 
zanine of the Paxton Hotel for allied 


Tentative plans call for a golf tour- 
nament on the afternoon of Oct. 5 
with a reception and buffet lunch 
that evening, when golf prizes will 
be awarded. Oct. 6 will start off with 
a breakfast in the morning, and a 
combined session of both retail and 
wholesale groups. 

The convention will adjourn follow- 
ing the banquet and entertainment 
on the evening of Oct. 6. Additional 
announcements will be made as plans 
are completed, by the association 
secretary, Al Swanson. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 


office of the secretary at 2708 Martin 
Ave., Omaha 12, Neb. 
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INDIANA BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL PARLEY, OUTING 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Indiana 
Bakers Assn. held its annual bakers’ 
conference and outing at the South 
Shore Inn on Lake Wawasee, Syra- 
cuse, Ind., Aug. 23-25 with more than 
80 in attendance. 

Banquet speakers on the evening 
of Aug. 24 were Curtiss Scott, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn. 
board of governors, and Ed. Long, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
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The golf tournament was played at 
the South Shore Country Club with 
32 participating. The winners were: 

Bakers: First low gross—83, George 
May, Stewart Bakery, Inc., Roches- 
ter, Ind.; second low gross-—-91 (tied), 
Homer Gulitz, Midland Bakeries, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; second low gross 

91, Charles Stewart, Stewart's 
Bakery, Bremen, Ind.; third low 
gross—93, Al Petry, Crown Bakery, 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Allied: First low gross—80, Wm. 
Leman, Jr., Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Bremen, Ind.; second low gross—82, 
Jim Pater, Ray C. Pater, Jr. & As- 
sociates, Cincinnati; third low gross 

87, Reed Blomberg. 





the SUCCESSFUL CAKE BAKER 


SPECIAL SECTION: ‘““HOW TO INCREASE CAKE SALES 


botloe.... 





SELLS BETTER 


Increasing cake sales and profits takes more 
than good formulas and fine baking equipment 
— it takes a Third Dimension to get better-tasting, 
better-selling cakes. The Third Dimension of 
better-quality cake is full use of these three fine 
Fleischmann ingredients in combination: 


(1) Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs . . . for that 
delicate, fresh, wholesome taste that only peak 





quality, Spring-laid eggs can give. 


FLEISCHMANN'S TASEX Shortening 


(2) Fleischmann’s TasteX Margarine 
SHORTENING... for that rich, natural flavor 
that only this hydrogenated shortening, specially 
emulsified with cultured skim milk can give. 





(3) Fleischmann’s Baking Powder .. . for 
that regulated, controlled leavening action that 
only this “critical ingredient” assures, giving you 
the fullest possible results from all ingredients 
for about 2¢ on the dollar. 
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Self-Rising Flour Publicity 
Program Expands in 2nd Year 


ATLANTA—tThe Self-Rising Flour 
Publicity Committee met here Aug. 
21, to study results obtained in the 
second year of the Self-Rising Flour 
Publicity Program. 


Newspapers 
In the second year of the pro- 
gram, starting Nov. 1, 1952, news- 
papers in a 12-state territory printed 
1,484,895 lines about self-rising flour, 
compared to 1,166,607 lines in the 
first year—a gain of 318,288—for a 


total result in two years of 2,651,502 
printed lines. Those 2,651,502 lines 
would equal 5,261 pages printed solid 
in Life magazine. These lines appear- 
ed in 1,468 separate newspapers in 
the 12-state territory. Each news- 
paper has used Self-Rising Flour pub- 
licity an average of eight times since 
the start of the program. Paid circu- 
lation of those 1,468 newspapers is 
7,090,543 subscribers. A_ total of 
13,344 stories have been printed by 


newspapers whose combined issues 
reached 56,724,344 paid subscribers. 


Radio 

A total of 72.1% of all radio sta- 
tions reaching 12,436,105 homes with 
radios in the 12-state Self - Rising 
Flour territory have reported using 
self-rising flour publicity an average 
of 9.1 times each. In the first year, 
67.3% of the stations reported using 
material an average of four times 
each. 

Television 

Television results increased seven 
times in second year over two uses 
in first year. TV stations that used 
Self-Rising Flour publicity are locat- 








AND PROFITS” 


as reported by your 
Fleischmann Man 
from research by the 
technical and sales staffs 
of Standard Brands Inc. 





\ icture of 


the ‘test’ cake... 















The one that is all eaten up. The one that tastes so good price is 
forgotten—and the only worry is, “How long ‘til the next one!” 


CONVINCE YOURSELF. See how combining these 
three Fleischmann ingredients produces the Third 
Dimension of cake quality—brings you better-tasting 


Frozen Eggs * Baking Po 





cakes right in your own bakery. Ask your 
Fleischmann Man for proof. There’s no obligation. 
What tastes better —sells better. 
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ed in Montgomery, Ala.; New Or- 
leans; Birmingham, Ala.; Roanoke, 
Va.; Louisville; Jackson, Miss.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; and Washington. 


Home Economics Teachers 

A total of 5,583 home economics 
teachers in 12 states have received 
“A Teacher’s Manual about Self-Ris- 
ing Flour and Some of Its Uses.” 
2,298 of them already have reported 
by return postcard that they have 
used or will use the manual and self- 
rising flour in their classrooms. More 
than 400 home economics teachers 
were contacted personally by this 
publicity program during the Georgia 
and Virginia state home economics 
conventions. 
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PROGRESS IS REPORTED 
IN “SICK WHEAT” STUDY 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the National 
Grain Trade Council have renewed 
their research project on “sick wheat” 
at the University of Minnesota. Pro- 
gress has been made in the important 
probe of what causes wheat sickness, 
rendering large quantities of wheat 
unsalable for high-grade processing. 
These are highlights in an interim 
report from the university's biochem- 
ists and plant pathologists: 

1. The germs of sick wheat kernels 
are usually heavily infested with cer- 
tain species of molds and their fat 
acidity is much higher than that of 
sound grain. 

2. Wheat subjected to excessive 
moisture for even brief periods prior 
to being stored under “safe” dry con- 
ditions tends to turn sick more readi- 
ly than otherwise. This turns the 
scientists’ questioning spotlight onto 
wheat at harvest time, when it may 
be gathered under unfavorable weath- 
er conditions. 

3. Milling and baking qualities of 
wheat and flour from wheat thus ex- 
posed to high moistures prior to stor- 
age are adversely influenced. 

4. Samples of sound dry wheat 
buried in large commercial bins of 
stored wheat in some cases turned 
sick, and in such cases invasion of 
the seeds by molds preceded any 
germ damage. 

5. Living grain has a lower rate 
of respiration when the oxygen sup- 
ply is cut down, but it will continue 
to produce carbon dioxide even in an 
oxygen-free atmosphere, and in so 
doing the grain undergoes deep-seat- 
ed internal changes. Research is 
under way to see how much this has 
to do with making wheat “sick.” 

6. The ability of bread dough to 
produce gases in the baking process 
is injured by the presence of fatty 
acids, and further research is direct- 
ed at finding out to what extent the 
damaged germ of sick wheat, with 
its increased acidity, is responsible 
for the inferior baking qualities of 
such wheat. 

Although the research is being car- 
ried out at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, where the right com- 
bination of scientific specialists was 
available for the study, the work is 
not confined to spring wheat of the 
Northwest. Both the hard red win- 
ters of the Southwest and the soft 
winter wheats of the Ohio Valley 
are being tested, and the final results 
of the project are expected to be of 
major significance to U.S. agricul- 
ture and consumers. 
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$15,671 FARM MORTGAGES 

Last year there were an estimated 
315,671 farm mortgages in the U.S. 
with a recorded value of $1,700,000,- 
000. 
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LARGE STORAGE FLEET 
AT BUFFALO FORESEEN 


BUFFALO — Persistent reports in 
marine circles indicate that Buffalo 
may house a large winter storage 
grain fleet starting about mid-No- 
vember. The reports are based on the 
huge tonnage being carried by the ore 
fleet and the fact that some of the 
big vessels may go into winter quar- 
ters earlier this year than usual. 

The ore fleet has _ transported 
close to 60,000,000 tons since the 
opening of navigation. It represents 
about two thirds of the season’s an- 
ticipated tonnage. With the addition 
of new boats to the trade the last 
two years, it is a foregone conclusion 
that the fleet will establish an all- 
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time tonnage record, earlier than ex- 
pected. 

This means that many of the car- 
riers in the ore trade will be sent to 
winter berths early. Some will carry 
grain to hold in Buffalo or some 
other port during the layup period. 

Local elevators at present are fairly 
well-plugged. The new crop will start 
to move soon and the grain must move 
from the head of the lakes. The low 
export demand and present plugged 
conditions here indicate the grain 
may be stored in ships for holding 
during winter months. 
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WARD DECLARES DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK —Faris R. Russell, 

chairman of the board of Ward Bak- 

ing Co., has announced that the di- 





rectors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 45¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 15. Directors 
also declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.37% a share on the 
5%% cumulative preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 15. 
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DETROIT BAKERY BUILDS 
MT. CLEMENS WAREHOUSE 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—The Mills 
Baking Co., Detroit, is constructing 
a $100,000 warehouse here and plans 
to have it completed by October. 

The structure will house 25 de- 
livery trucks and has an area of 
10,000 sq. ft. 














The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 





RAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 





FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manag: 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 












L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 





























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F, A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Miss Sunbeam, 1953 


OBA Miss Sunbeam 
Contest Growing 


NEW YORK—A dimpled, delight- 
ful little girl from Seattle, Wash., 
was recently selected Miss Sunbeam 
1953. The Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 
of New York chose Zinda Anderson 
as the youngster who most resembled 
the famous blond, blue-eyed trade- 
mark that appears on every loaf of 
Sunbeam bread. Zinda’s picture was 
judged best of 132 others submitted 
by 33 Sunbeam bakers from many 
towns and cities. 

There was plenty of excitement in 
store for the new Miss Sunbeam 
she, her father and mother left via 
Trans World airlines on a tour of 
America, starting from Seattle, flying 
first to San Francisco and then to 
Los Angeles where she was received 
by major stars at MGM and 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. Stopovers were arranged in 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington and New Orleans. 

The family received Longines or 
Wittnauer watches, travel wardrobes 
from Skyway Luggage, and a Bolsey 
35 mm. camera. At home they re- 
ceived a Motorola TV set, a de luxe 
edition of the Book of Knowledge 
and a Sweet Sue Doll. 

Second and third prizes were 
selected from entries submitted by 
other Sunbeam bakers. In all, 132 lit- 
tle girls won exciting prizes in this 
big $30,000 contest. The territorial 
winners whose photographs were sent 
to New York for final judging were 
selected by popular vote at local gro- 
cery stores. 

The nationwide search for Miss 
Sunbeam is co-sponsored by the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., and its local bakers. “Every 
year,” says Robert Schaus, advertis- 
ing director of Quality Bakers, ‘this 
contest gets bigger and better.” 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured end Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemer, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
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Unusually Flexible BOWL SCRAPER by BUSH 
. «+ Will Not Crack! 


Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message 


Designed for efficient scraping of all standard bowls and made of 
DuPont Alethon, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no aftertaste. 
Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles without 
harming scraper. 


Ideal for imprinting of advertising message. Send for new cat- 
alog featuring many new ornaments as well as Bush's revolutionary low- 
cost cake tiers that oakers can afford to give away. 


OF CAKE ORNAMENTS 
Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
C—O 


ies by Leon D. Bush WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
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FOUR HOME ECONOMISTS 
FORM AIB FIELD STAFF 


CHICAGO—Announcement has 
been made by the American Institute 
of Baking that a field staff has been 
added to the program of the con- 
sumer service department. At the 
present time four home economists 
have been chosen to start the work in 
four areas of the country. They will 
have their headquarters as follows: 
Una Wood in Los Angeles; Mary E. 
Kuhlman in Dallas; Marguerite Rob- 
inson in Philadelphia; and Ann Rus- 
sell in Atlanta. 

They will participate in the gen- 
eral program of the department, in 
the fields of nutrition education, pub- 
licity and test kitchen activities. A 
training program of several weeks 
will be conducted at the institute 
with seminars in nutrition and other 
subjects of concern to them in their 
work. Other home economists will 
later be added to the field staff. 

The four young women presently 
undertaking the field staff work have 
had considerable experience in the re- 
lated branches of home economics. At 
the end of the eight week training 
period, these four home economists 
will take up work in their assigned 
areas. 
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NASHUA APPOINTMENTS 
NASHUA, N. H.—John D. Clark 
has been appointed to the waxing di- 
vision of the Nashua Corp., as sales- 
man for the New England territory. 
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Mr. Clark replaces Carl E. Doane 
who has been promoted to assistant 
sales manager, gumming division. 
Charles Leake has been named sales- 
man for waxed products in the Phila- 
delphia area, the firm announces, and 
Walter P. McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed specialty printing sales rep- 
resentative for the northern New 
England territory. 
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ANNUAL CONFAB OF AIB 
SCHEDULED FOR OCT. 26 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the members of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking will be held at 3 p. m. 
Oct. 26, at the institute, 400 East 
Ontario St., Chicago. 

Reports of projects and activities 
will be made by the directors of the 
various departments of the institute 
and the report will be accompanied 
by slide film pictorially presenting 
many of these activities. 

A prominent speaker will also be 
on the program. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS ASSN. 
MOVES TO NEW ADDRESS 


DECATUR, ILL.—An office address 
change has been made by the Illinois 
Bakers Assn., it has been announced 
by Marion B. McClelland. The new 
address will be: 221 W. Prairie Ave., 
Decatur, Ill.; telephone 3-9811. 

Mr. McClelland’s home address is 
402 S. McClellan Ave., Decatur; tele- 
phone 8-3337. 














WE suPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








More Reason than Rhyme! 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


1° 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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HE TRUTH ABOUT 
EBRASKA WHEAT 








NEBRASKA CoNnSoOLIDATED Mus Co. 


Elevator Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EBRASKA has become famous for producing wheats with 
consistently superior baking characteristics. This fact is a 
source of wonderment to bakers, grainmen and millers alike. 


STRONG wheat improvement association, constant research, 
ready cooperation of the wheat growers and a favorable climate 
are some of the reasons for this good record. 


RIMARILY wheat is grown to produce flour, which, in turn, is 

baked into bread. Nebraska realizes that, so the state has con- 
centrated on developing only the best baking varieties of wheat 
and has limited its development to just a few of the best. 








O BE explicit, there are four main “good baking” varieties 

grown in the state—Nebred, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Turkey—and 
they comprise over 90°, of the crop. While new varieties are 
being studied Nebraska will stand by these four which do what 
the baker wants. 


HERE is the more logical place to obtain the undiluted 

baking benefits of Nebraska wheat than from a Nebraska 
mill? Our plants are ideally situated to acquire these wheats with- 
out any added trouble or expense. 


saauseiaialamai of our two famous Nebraska bakery brands— 

WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY — begins with careful 
wheat selection from areas noted for high quality baking wheats. 
We’ve been doing this in Nebraska for years and believe we are 
best equipped to select and mill these wheats. And each step of the 
process is controlled by laboratories maintained in each of our 
plants. Thus, you can always be sure of the uniformity and fine 
baking performance of WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY 
throughout the year. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEB. 








Daily Capacity 9,500 Cwts. 


Flour Mills at: OMAHA + GRAND ISLAND + FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
AND ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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The true test of good bread is in the 
eating. That's why in the RODNEY 
laboratories thousands of loaves are 
baked, examined and tasted each year. 
Thus, we know that every sack of 
RODNEY flour will give you excellent 
shop performance and make an equally 
good impression on the tables of your 
customers. This is just one of the many 
careful steps that keep RODNEY 
quality always on top. That's why it 
pays to standardize on RODNEY flours. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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If your goal...1s producing 
uniformly good bread... 


EEP COOL 
AND DRY 








heres an extra point 
to remember: 
Anheuser- Busch 


Bakers Yeast 1g uniform 
4 pound after pound 
| A after pound. 
Z 
“ 
ZF [| 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


Thé Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 





ENCORE 





N TF 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 














CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv Inga 








Cente NMIAL Fourie mits rm 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


oe oe ton ora 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 





MILES AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - 


* PORTLAND 


RITZVILLE 


6,500,000 
Busheis 
Country ond 
Terminal 
Storage 
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OMAR, INC., INAUGURATES 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


OMAHA—Omar, ‘Inc., 36-year-old 
Midwest baker and manufacturer of 
other quality food products, is ‘“go- 
ing national” this month. This is 
Omar’s first entry into the national 
market. Distribution will be done ex- 
clusively through food brokers, ac- 
cording to the announcement by W. J. 
Coad, Jr., president. 

Omar food products now available 
to the trade are deluxe fruit cake, 
Omar cookies, plum pudding, date 
roll and Omar fruit roll dessert. Many 
additional fine quality products will 
be added to the line as soon as they 
are released for national distribution, 
Mr. Coad says. 

C. L. Schroeder has been appoint- 
ed sales manager for the firm’s new 
specialty products division with gen- 
eral offices in Omaha. Mr. Schroeder 
was formerly vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the McLaugh- 
lin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., sales manager Knapp Mon- 
arch Co., St. Louis, and sales man- 
ager, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 

Omar's advertising program in the 
central states runs about %° million 
dollars annually. The firm makes ex- 
tensive use of radio, TV, newspaper 
and direct consumer advertising. 

Under the national distribution and 
expansion program, Omar will enter 
into contracts for local cooperative 
advertising in newspapers, TV and 
radio. Omar will also provide store 
demonstrators for dealers and Omar 
brokers will do detail work among 
retailers to secure distribution for 
jobbers. 

Howard H. Gasaway, district man- 
ager for Omar at Peoria, Ill., has 
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been- named to succeed Robert H. 
Hoffman as Omar’s district manager 
at Omaha. Mr. Hoffman was trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee June 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gasaway return to 
Omaha after a three and a half year 
absence. Mr. Gasaway joined the 
Omar organization in September, 
1947. From then until November, 
1949, he was director of sales re- 
search in Omar’s general offices in 
Omaha. He became manager of 
Omar’s Peoria district when the Oma- 
ha company purchased a bakery plant 
there in 1949. 

Leo M. Hollingsworth of Indian- 
apolis has been named to succeed 
Walter R. Atwood as district sales 
manager for Omar at Milwaukee. Mr. 
Hollingsworth, a former branch man- 
ager in the Milwaukee district, has 
been assistant sales manager for 
Omar at Indianapolis since May, 1950. 

Stanley Farley of Indianapolis has 
been promoted to assistant sales man- 
ager for Omar’s Indianapolis district. 
He has been manager of Omar’s West 
Indianapolis branch since July, 1951. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ARRANGE 
ONE DAY SESSION OCT. 7 


DES MOINES—A one day educa- 
tional meeting has been set for Oct. 7 
at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, by 
the Iowa Bakers Assn. 

Main speakers will be William F. 
Thie, president, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and Gordon Gam- 
mack, special Korean correspondent 
for the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune. 

Several demonstrations of sweet 
goods, cookies, fruit cakes, pies and 
party items appropirate for the forth- 
coming holidays will be presented. 








Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 


brands. 


They have won 


bakers’ confidence by the 


consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 


the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 
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Now...the same uniform 
flour in 


3 types of delivery 





IN SACKS... The big share of flour drawn from our 50,000 cwt. capacity 
aging bins still goes out in sacks. Every sack is uniform and IT’S BIN- 
AGED*, which means it can go right into production. 











BULK BY TRUCK .. . The amazing speed and efficiency of bulk delivery by 
truck (exclusive with Atkinson) is shown by the figures: 40,000 pounds of 
flour unloaded in 63 minutes. And it’s a one-man job. 





ATKINSON’S BULK FLOUR PLANT 
Extra safeguard for bulk delivery: 
final lab check is made while flour rests 
in bins reserved for loading—your 
guarantee of uniformity at delivery. 


ATKINSON 


M I L L I N G C O M PA N = BULK BY FREIGHT... The first from Minneapolis destined for a commercial 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA ser on the east coast, this General American Trans-Flo car under lease to 
, \merican Stores carried 120,000 Ibs. of flour loaded by Atkinson's “fluid- 
*"IT'S BIN-AGED” REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. zation”’ process (patent applied for). 

















Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 40 for a check against the 
correct statements, Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


3. Simple syrup is made by bring- 
ing to a boil 4 lb. granulated sugar 
and 1 pt. water. 


4. A bread dough made from old 


1. Sweetened condensed milk con- 
tains about 40 to 42% sugar. 

2. Ladyfingers should be baked in 
a cool oven. 
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flour requires longer fermentation 
than a dough made from new flour. 

5. Rapid cooling of lard during 
the manufacturing process will pro- 
duce a grainy lard. 

6. It is not necessary to use eggs 
in making puff paste products. 

7. Fruit pies baked in a cool oven 
will boil out more than when baked 
in a hot oven. 

8. In making cake doughnuts, it is 
better to use a soft wheat flour than 
a hard wheat flour to produce a more 
tender doughnut. 

9. When buttermilk is used in a 
bread dough replacing sweet milk, the 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 












formance. 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


LOUR at its best —that’s what every 

baker gets from HUNTER. We are well 
located to select some of the choicest hard 
winter wheats. Our large storage facilities— 
sufficient for 10 months’ milling needs—en- 
able us to hold these wheats for our customers 
throughout the year. And these advantages 
are fully reflected in extra-fine baking per- 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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fermentation time of the dough should 
be increased. 

10. Baking angel food cakes in 
dry pans instead of dampened pans 
will produce a lighter crust color. 

11. When an icing formula calls 
for five leaves of gelatine, this can 
be replaced by using five oz. of pow- 
dered gelatine. 

12. Ammonia yields about four 
times more carbon dioxide gas than 
baking powder. 

13. A 20 mesh tapioca should be 
used for thickening fruit pie fillings. 


14. “Milk” stocks are sometimes 
used in cakes in order to improve the 
keeping quality. 

15. Baking soda should be creamed 
in with the sugar and shortening or 
thoroughly dissolved in the liquid and 
not sifted in with the flour when mak- 
ing cookies. 

16. When making apple coffee 
cakes, it is not important what type 
of apple is used. 

17. The beating quality of frozén 
yolks can be improved by the addi- 
tion of 4 oz. of luke warm water to 
each quart of yolks. 

18. When making hand-cut cookies, 
it often is a good idea to make the 
dough six or eight hours before cut- 
ting out the cookies. 

19. An excellent glaze for fruit 
cakes, Danish rolls and coffee cakes 
can be made by bringing to a boil 1 
pt. corn syrup and 2 pt. water. 

20. As chocolate does not scorch 
easily, a simple method for melting 
it is to place the pan containing it 
in a hot oven. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANY BAKERS EXPECTED 
AT REFRIGERATION SHOW 


CLEVELAND Many baking in- 
dustry executives have registered for 
the refrigeration and air conditioning 
exposition in Cleveland, Nov. 9-12, 
according to George E. Mills, show 
director. 

More than 2,500 experts will be on 
hand to answer visitors’ questions. 
Two hundred companies will conduct 
displays. The exposition, which is 
sponsored by the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn., will crowd 
four halls of Cleveland’s huge Public 
Auditorium. 

Hotel reservations may be made 
through the Housing Bureau, Cleve- 
land Convention Bureau, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER BOY BAKERIES’ 
SALES OUTLETS SET UP 


LOS ANGELES—Baker Boy Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Irving 
Goodman, Springfield, Mass., as sales 
representative in New England for 
its Vienna boy confection roll. Ship- 
ments of the roll are being made 
by truck to Springfield through 
A. & N. Food Sales, distributor for 
the product in the midwest and the 
East. From Springfield the merchan- 
dise is being re-distributed to the in- 
dividual distributors. 

In New England, the roll will be 
sold by Allied Baking Co. in Spring- 
field, Mass., Howard Allen Bakery 
Distributors in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and Richmond Bakery, Adams, Mass. 

In Pittsburgh, Grennan Cake divi- 
sion of Purity Bakeries has started 
distributing this cake. Grennan also 
distributes the roll in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 

Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has commenced selling the roll 
also, as well as Meads Bakeries 
throughout Texas. 
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CROWDS CREATE PROBLEM AT BAKERY 


Mix-Made Sweet Goods Attract Nightly Throng to Chicago Shop 


Traffic on Chicago’s South Halsted picks up each 
night when Adlhoch’s Danish Bakery opens its retail 
shop. In fact, proprietor Peter Adlhoch usually is 
greeted by a crowd lined up to the street. Adlhoch’s 
astounding business is based solely on top quality 
sweet goods, which constitute his entire output. In 
business 18 years at the Halsted location, Adlhoch 


Adlhoch Bakery Credits Pillsbury 
Mixes for Booming Business 


‘We’ ve always tried to make the best sweet goods in Chicago,” 
says Adlhoch (at register). ““Today, they’re the best in our 
history. And I’ll split the credit for that between the boys in 
the shop and Pillsbury’s Clairmont Sweet Doh Base. We 


make everything with Clairmont. 


“‘We first used Clairmont a year ago,” continues Adlhoch, 


‘‘and business is better than ever.”’ 


began baking in the basement of his home and first 
sold door-to-door and to a few restaurants. Today he 
employs 12 people and sells almost exclusively from 
his shop in the front of the bakery. “It’s amazing 
the way business has boomed,”’ says Adlhoch. ‘‘Now 
my customers come to me. Some change from the 


>? 


old days! 
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“PILLSBURY MIXES GIVE US TIME FOR 
EXTRA-FANCY FINISHING’-ADLHOC 





“EYE AND TASTE APPEAL sell our sweet goods,” says Adihoch. 


Here, Ted Karczewski (left) and Robert Zerbs ready a run of 
“Since we started using Clairmont, we’ve cut our scaling and braided rolls. Zerbs, who learned the baking trade years ago in 
blending time to almost nothing. That gives us lots more time Europe, says, ‘‘Lots of time now for the old-fashioned kind of 
for finishing off a really good-looking, good-tasting product.” finishing.” 





OUT OF THE OVEN come freshly-baked fan rolls, another one 
of Adlhoch’s Clairmont-made specialties. Oven-man Jack Rey- 
nolds (above) adds the topping next. Then, into the retail shop 
to be sold while still warm to the nightly crowd. 


“THE BEST!” That’s what Bill Pfrommer (above) calls Clair- 
mont Sweet Doh Base. ‘‘Clairmont’s the best I’ve ever used,”’ 
says Pfrommer. “It saves a lot of time. We use that time for 
the finishing operations and it’s really paid off.”’ 
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FREEZERS AID production in the Adlhoch shop. Here Adlhoch DONUTS ALSO MIX-MADE. Here, Tony Morales cuts 
removes fresh dough from one of three units. Freezers are used 
to retard proofing and to retain freshness in goods baked earlier. 
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WIDE VARIETY 
FROM ONE 
SWEET DOH BASE 


Clairmont is a Time-Saver 


All the sweet goods shown at left are 
Adlhoch products, every one of them 
made from Clairmont Sweet Doh Base. 
(Not shown, Adlhoch’s famous coffee 
cakes, also Clairmont-made. ) 


Top sellers in Adlhoch’s line are 
cinnamon-raisin rolls, almond butter- 
flies and jelly-filled circle twists. 

“T like the uniformity Clairmont 
gives us,”” says Adlhoch. ‘‘We’re sure 
of top quality every single time. And 
the controlled batch cost is important, 
too. With a set cost per batch, there’s 
no worry about fluctuating ingredient 
prices.” 

The exceptional skill and long ex- 
perience of his bakers in finishing was 
another big factor in Adlhoch’s decision 
to use Clairmont. The time saved by 
Clairmont allows full use of their 


a batch of donuts made with Pillsbury’s Gold-N-Doh 
Cake Donut Mix. Again, a mix has proved a time-saver. 


“WHAT CLAIRMONT HAS DONE FOR 
US IT CAN ALSO DO FOR YOU" 


“T’ll certainly recommend Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes to 
any baker who wants top quality sweet goods.” 

So take the advice of Peter Adlhoch, successful 
Chicago baker whose entire operation is founded on 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes. Find out now—right in 
your own shop—how you can boost your business with 
mixes. See Pillsbury’s Money-Back Guarantee on the 
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You can put more appeal in your sweet 
goods, too! Let us show you how! 


* * * 


Here’s Our Invitation! 


PROVE TO YOURSELF -AT OUR RISK- 
HOW PILLSBURY MIXES WILL HELP YOU... 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 


@ Make Best Use of Bakers’ Skill 


Less time on formulation, more time for finishing—where skill really counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results... Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 


results ... every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 


Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a mix can do for YOU until you fry it! 


Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 
trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 


Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Bakery Division, Dept. AB 2, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a 
money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call on me. 


Name__ 





Name of Bakery__. 


Street Address_____ 


City__ . __State— 


Jobber Name_ City 
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PILLSBURY 
BAKERY MIXES 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
AT Te eT 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 













This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 
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Wheat Surplus and the Baker 


By E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


President, American Bakers Assn. 


There are several things I want to 
touch on today to you bakers. I think 
all of you know that while I'm still 
running a bakery down in Florida, 
the biggest job I have right at the 
moment is filling the office of presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 

I moved into that job last October, 
not quite 10 months ago. In that 10 
months I've been in Portland, Ore., 
and Portland, Me.; in Los Angeles 
and Miami and I've been in places in 
between like Salt Lake City and Den- 
ver and New Orleans and New York 
and Washington and I could go on at 
considerable length. 

The reasons for my spending so 
much time traveling are not particu- 
larly involved or complicated. Simply 
enough, I’m trying to meet with as 
many bakers as possible in all parts 
of the country and I'm telling them 
about the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Bakers of America Program. I expect 
to talk about the same things today. 

But before I get into my discussion, 
there are a few other things I've 
bumped into in talking with bakers 
here and there. These bakers are do- 
ing about the same as you, so if you 
know how your business is, you can 
be pretty sure that’s how their busi- 
ness is, as a sort of an average propo- 
sition. 

Wheat Surplus 

But there are things going on 
around the countryside which are of 
decided concern to you and me as 
bakers. I was in Kansas City about a 


month ago, at the Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. meeting. The wheat farm- 
ers are considerably concerned, as is 
the Department of Agriculture, over 
the general wheat picture. While the 
crop this year is by no means a 
bumper affair, the carryover from 
last year is the second largest on 
record. 

This merely adds up to the fact 
that there is going to be a lot of 
wheat around. The storage problems 
were serious and quantities of wheat 
had to be dumped on the ground, 
which may or may not prove to be a 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wccessors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 








BELGRADE, MONTANA 


1ONIA, MICH. resntone 65 25 Bread Strest New York City 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
MONTANA Flour—Corn Goods 
Flours and Grain GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 












Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“he 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS « 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Reprinted here 
is a talk delivered by E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn. at a meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. recently. Mr. 
Kelley is president and a director of 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla. 





problem from the standpoint of 
baker-quality wheat. 

But the problem to us as an indus- 
try and as individual bakers is in 
doing a better job of helping the 
farmer by selling more of our own 
products. Every baker has—he always 
has—an obligation to sell more of his 
product to benefit himself and his 
employees. 

Our problem is extended this year. 
We need to help move a greater 
wheat crop and ours is actually the 
only industry which can do a really 
serious job of moving this farm crop. 
You've seen figures which show that 
bakers now take 70% of all the flour 
sold and it wouldn't surprise me if 
newer and more accurate figures re- 
vealed that that is a very conserva- 
tive estimate. 

Increase in Consumption Needed 

We have a campaign now under 
way to build consumption of bakery 
foods, particularly enriched white 
bread. I'll talk more in detail on the 
subject later, but at this point I want 
to emphasize that in seeking to in- 
crease our output of bread we are 
doing several things, other than help- 
ing ourselves. 

If we can in the future increase the 
per capita consumption of white bread 
by merely one slice per day, we will 
move an additional 8 million lb. of 
bread daily. 

Eight million pounds of bread re- 
quire more than 100,000 bu. of wheat 
and an additional 100,000 bu. per day 
over a period of weeks and months 
adds up to a very sizable amount of 
wheat. And we would build our de- 
mand for other farm products and so 
become even bigger customers of 
American farmers than we now are. 

Moreover, the doctors and nutrition 
experts of our country who have been 
following health in America for the 
past 12 years—since enrichment 
started—tell us that enrichment has 
done a most excellent job of building 
a stronger America. We can, there- 
fore, help still further the health of 
our people if we can induce them to 
add one more slice of bread per day 
to their diets. 

It is by no means an impossible job. 
True, it is a big job, but if every one 
of you bakers here today will pitch 
in and help, in your own areas you 
can get the job done. I will do all I 
can to enlist the co-operation of the 
bakers in other states. 

There are ways by which each of us 
and all of us can help build consump- 
tion of our products, expanding our 
own markets and increasing our de- 
mand for wheat in the form of flour. 

There are many strong, construc- 
tive things which we can do which 
will be of lasting benefit to our indus- 
try as a whole. Many of these things 
are embodied in our program and I'll 
talk about them later. 

Certainly the only way we can ex- 
pand our operations on a permanent 
basis is the constructive way. There 
is no lasting benefit to any individual 
baker nor to the industry in any 
negative approach. 

It is a question of the tone of ad- 
vertising which is causing a certain 
amount of concern in not a few places 
at this time in our industry. You 
know it has been said that bakers 
have more friends outside the indus- 
try than within. Some of the biggest 
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names in medicine and nutrition to- 
day are solidly behind us and our 
enriched white bread. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
isolated cases crop up occasionally 
where a baker by making rather 
strong claims for one type of bread 
derides by inference other breads— 
other breads which that same baker 
makes, probably. 

To my mind, the minute a baker 
declares that one type of bread is the 
only type suitable for inclusion in a 
reducing diet, he feels the idea of 
that bread is fattening. In so doing, 
he is taking a crack at a big part of 
our industry promotion. 


One of our biggest jobs is to get 
rid of the wholly false idea that bread 
is fattening. We are devoting a good 
part of our budget and a great deal of 
the time and effort to our personnel 
in this direction. Naturally we do not 
look with favor on an advertisement 
which creates an impression in direct 
opposition to our effort. 

I hope every baker here will take 
this message to heart, that you will 
all build your advertising and promo- 
tional work on a highly constructive 
plane. You have so much to say which 
is constructive. You have high quality 
products, products which are provid- 
ing vital dietary needs to all your 
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customers. Why not build your prod- 
uct — and the industry —on a high 
plane of selling quality, selling nutri- 
tion, the basic ideas behind our na- 
tional campaign? It will pay divi- 
dends in the long run. 

Now I want to turn to a discussion 
of our association, its work, its vari- 
ous divisions, to bring you up to date 
on all our activities and our plans for 
the future. There isn’t a man or 
woman in this room or in the entire 
baking industry who will not be af- 
fected by our plans. They are far- 
reaching, down to earth, geared to 
the needs of each baker in his own 
trading area. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 32 











1. True. It is usually composed of 


about 31% water, 28% milk solids 
and 41% sugar 

2. False. They should be baked in 
a comparatively hot oven, about 425° 
F., on double pans. 

3. False. Simple syrup is made by 
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bringing to a boil 2 lb. sugar and 1 
lb. water. 


4. True. Less fermentation should 
be given doughs made from new flour. 
New flour, not properly aged, has a 
tendency to slacken the dough. 

5. False. Rapid cooling will pro- 
duce a smooth lard. Slow cooling will 
produce a grainy lard. 

6. True. Many formulas available 
do not call for eggs, the resulting 
products being excellent. 

7. True. A hot oven will bake the 
crust thoroughly before the fruit fill- 
ing reaches the boiling point. 





WHERE 


WORLD... 


IN THE 


was the first loaf of bread made? 


Probably at the mouth of a cave by 
some Stone Age homemaker. Bread 
is known to have been used during the 
Stone Age...over 60 centuries ago! 








AND’ WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


...could you find a better location 
for a flour mill ? 


FOR SELECT-ABILITY—Choice of wheat from all three 
major wheat producing areas. The Beardstown Mills can 
select from districts producing best wheat. 


FOR DEPENDABILITY—At The Beardstown Mills, 
quality control is the watchword throughout every 
step of the milling operation. 


FOR DELIVER-ABILITY—Fewer gateways, fewer 
terminals plus excellent transportation facilities mean 
faster shipments from the Beardstown Mills to you! 





8. True. A hard wheat flour will 
produce a tougher doughnut, due to 
the greater amount of protein in this 
type of flour and also the quality. 

9. False. Due to the higher acid 
content in the buttermilk, the fer- 
mentation time should be decreased. 

10. False, The thin film of mois- 
ture in the pans slows down the cara- 
melization of the crust, resulting in a 
lighter colored and softer crust. 


11. False. A leaf of gelatine weighs 
approximately 4 oz. Therefore, about 
1% oz. powdered gelatine should be 
used. 

12. True. Ammonia produces about 
55% carbon dioxide gas. The U. S. 
government specifies that baking 
powder must not yield less than 12% 
carbon dioxide gas. Most commercial 
baking powders produce about 14% 
carbon dioxide gas (CO.). 

13. False. When tapioca is used in- 
stead of starch for thickening fruit 
pie fillings, 40 mesh tapioca should be 
used. The 20 mesh is too coarse, re- 
sulting in pearls or beads in the fill- 
ing which detracts from its appear- 
ance. 

14. True. “Milk” stocks are a gel- 
like mixture containing various 
amounts of sugar, milk, water and 
starch. This mixture is cooked. Some- 
times these stocks contain invert 
syrup, honey, corn syrup or glycerine. 
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These stocks are used for their mois- 
ture retaining quality. 

15. True. As soda dissolves rather 
slowly, best results are obtained by 
using either the creaming or dissolv- 
ing procedure. 

16. False. Best results are ob- 
tained by using cooking apples. Eat- 
ing apples are too soft and are apt 
to become mushy, spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the coffee cakes. 

17. True. In freezing yolks some 
change takes place which seems to 
make them stiffer or more gummy. 
The water thins them down, causing 
the yolks to beat up better. 

18. True. By allowing the dough 
to rest it has been found that the 
flour absorbs more moisture, result- 
ing in a dough which is a little stiffer 
and much easier to handle. It does 
not stick to the rolling pin or bench 
as readily. 

19. False. The formula used calls 
for 2 pt. corn syrup and 1 pt. water 
brought to a good boil. 

20. False. Chocolate scorches 
easily due to its large amounts of 
carbohydrates, protein and fat, and 
very low moisture content. The low 
melting point of the cocoa butter is 
also a factor. It should be melted in 
a double boiler in order to obtain the 
best results. 
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@ Sterwin offers a Complete, Modern Maturing, Bleaching 
and Enrichment Service for the Milling Industry. 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 
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Ton-Mile Tax Can 
Hurt Bakers Who 
Operate Trucks 


NEW YORK-— This year more than 
half of the state legislatures have in- 
troduced bills which propose a “ton- 
mile” tax in one form or another. 
T. A. Drescher, past president of the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., recently spoke 
out against this tax in New York 
state, and reminded private motor 
truck operators that the same situa- 
tion might face them in their state. 

Mr. Drescher holds that the addi- 
tion of the ton-mile type of tax will 
accelerate the steadily increasing 
spiral of distribution costs and result 
only in increased consumer goods 
cost. The essential text of Mr. 
Drescher's article is reproduced here: 

¥v wv 

To the average citizen most of our 
modern conveniences are accepted, al- 
though not understood or fully appre- 
ciated. Perhaps this is as it should 
be, for we are all too busy in this age 
of specialization to pause too long 
in our appointed tasks to study the 
fast moving panorama of progress 
toward better living to pay tribute 
to any particular invention, improve- 
ment or push-button gadget. 

But some things are basic—so im- 
portant to our daily lives, that when 
they are interfered with in any way, 
they pull us up short, we feel the im- 
pact and we do a little hard thinking 
(such as a severe storm cutting off 
the power to our electrically equipped 
homes for hours or days). 

Equally as elemental as electricity, 
which lights and heats our homes, 
is the modern motor truck, which 
drops the morning bottle of milk, 
keeps our stores filled with food, 
clothing and all the other necessities 
and luxuries of life, guards our lives 
and properties with fire and rescue 
equipment, yes, and when that elec- 
tric breakdown occurs, quickly: re- 
stores the service with specially 
equipped trucks. Should disaster of 
any kind strike a community the 
motor truck is the heroic giant which 
swiftly and surely keeps the lifeline 
of supply open, repairs the damages 
to essential services, and speeds re- 
construction of the stricken commu- 
nity back to a normal way of life. 

How many of these servants does 
our economy require today, and how 
big is the industry which employs 
them? Since 1940 the number of 
trucks has grown from 4,500,000 to 
over 9 million today, doubling in 13 
years and now representing 17% of 
all the motor vehicles in the U. S. 

The motor truck industry's pheno- 
menal growth has made it the second 
largest industry in the nation, second 
only to agriculture. It is not, as many 
would have you believe, an infant 
industry struggling to find its com- 
petitive niche in the transportation 
field, it is industry itself on wheels- 
a $30 billion annual business! 

Agriculture, our mighty colossus, 
owns or employs 3 million trucks, or 
one out of three, and one seventh of 
the passenger cars, a total of 7,700,- 
000 vehicles. Farms, before the ad- 
vent of trucks, produced few crops 
for outside markets if they were not 
near railroads. Farm output has dou- 
bled and farm property values have 
risen from 20 billions to 90 billions 
in the last 50 years. Eighty-nine per- 
cent of farm products now reach 
their market by highway; some could 
not even be harvested without high- 
way transportation. Sixty-five per- 
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cent of the nation’s livestock goes to 
market by truck, and 85% of the na- 
tion’s urban population receives their 
fluid milk from the country by truck. 
In 1934 only one out of 10 farms had 
electricity, now four out of five have 
it. Highway transportation, by pro- 
viding both service and rights of 
way, is credited with a major role in 
this expansion. 

All this could not: have come to 
pass without the truck and the motor 
truck industry. In other words, it can 
reasonably be adduced that agricul- 
ture, the largest industry, was liter- 
ally carried to that eminence by the 
horse-power and on the back of the 
motor truck. 
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The railroads are proud to boast, 
and I believe rather justly so, that 
they are the backbone of our nation’s 
unmatchable transportation system. 
Their ribbons of steel, it is true, laced 
together our early pattern of an ex- 
panding economy, helped build our 
largest cities, and by providing fast 
mass transportation of people and 
commerce, North, South, East and 
West made possible our quick devel- 
opment into a strong industrial as 
well as an agricultural nation. 

But who can deny that today, 
while they are still indispensable to 
our economy, they no longer can han- 
dle all our daily needs for goods, 
services and travel of our spread-out 
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population in every state of the union. 

Over 25,000 communities have 
sprung up in the last three decades 
off the rails, completely dependent 
on motor vehicle transportation. Our 
teeming population in the large cities 
has literally exploded into suburban 
developments. Our 12 largest cities 
all have had greater suburban popu- 
lation increases than the cities them- 
selves since 1940. A total of all these 
cities show a city comparison of 
108.6% increase whereas the subur- 
ban areas registered 134.8% for the 
same period. 

The railroads have also lost the 
crown as the prime mover of the na- 
tion’s freight. Trucks, by the latest 
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ficures, now handle 8,300 million tons 
of freight per year, three times as 
many as are hauled by our railroads, 
pipelines, waterways and airlines put 
together. 

While all this has taken place it is 
quite evident to all of us that Ameri- 
ca’s streets and highways have not 
kept pace with our growth as a na- 
tion on wheels. They are completely 
inadequate to handle our 53 million 
motor vehicles, not to mention the 
80 million the experts predict will 
ride the roads by 1975. 

Two-thirds of our main highways 
are actually below safe driving stand- 
ards due to worn-out pavements, nar- 
row rights of way, hazardous curves, 
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dangerous bridges and congested in- 
tersections. Sixty percent of the traf- 
fic is concentrated on 7% of the mile- 
age. 

As to country roads, thousands of 
unimproved roads handicap the farm 
economy. 

As to city streets, traffic has been 
slowed down to a nerve-wracking and 
expensive crawl. Parking space is at 
a premium, yet half of all traffic is 
on city streets. 

All of this has resulted in: 

Accidents that have cost a million 
lives and 30 million injuries. 

Insurance costs equal the entire 
sum paid by the motorists of the na- 


tion for road and street construction 
and repair. 

Higher operating costs and greater 
wear and tear on vehicles. 

Billions of dollars lost to American 
business through traffic delays. 

Add to all this the inconveniences, 
discomforts, and frustrations these 
conditions cause the motoring public. 

This tragic state of affairs has de- 
teriorated for other reasons besides 
the unforeseen growth of automotive 
transportation. 

Between 1920 and 1940 a million 
miles of roads were surfaced of the 
narrow winding type of the pre-mo- 
torcar era. Though they have been 
straightened and widened here and 
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ENGLISH BAKER TIRES 
OF PAPER WORK 


LONDON —A baker in Windsor, 
England, recently placed an adver- 
tisement in newspapers saying that 
he would discontinue baking subsi- 
dized national bread, the London 
News Chronicle reported. He said the 
cost of filling out forms for the Min- 
istry of Food cut his profits and that 
it was absurd to continue making 
bread “just for the fun of filling in 
forms.” 





there, to a great extent they are still 
as they were built, certainly not for 
an automotive age. 

The very worst roads in the 20's 
were the rural roads. So major ef- 
forts in road construction were con- 
centrated outside city areas, and as a 
result many city streets were neg- 
lected. 

During the four years of the last 
war roads were deemed expendable 
and wartime shortages of labor and 
materials halted nearly all construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

While this has been happening the 
value of the highway dollar had been 
cut in half. Although the number of 
dollars spent for highways has in- 
creased, we are actually spending 
20% less than before the war. 

Wherein lies the answer to this 
traffic muddle with .its ever increas- 
ing burden throttling our progress to 
an ever expanding economy. The com- 
petitors of the trucking industry 
blame the trucks for ruining the 
highways, endangering lives, blocking 
traffic, ete., and claim that the trucks 
are “getting a free ride on the na- 
tion's highways.” 

Many citizens and groups, vexed by 
the problem and its effect on their 
particular interests, sound the same 
note, and support the efforts to limit 
the size of trucks and _ permitted 
weights and the movement to build 
roads of minimum carrying stand- 
ards, and further saddle the trucking 
industry with additional taxes in the 
various states. 

What is the truth in this important 
controversy which is raging from 
coast to coast in all state legislatures 
and in the federal Congress? First, 
let me dispose of what is perhaps the 
silliest argument—-that of limiting 
the size and weight of vehicles. If 
this course were adopted in our state 
of New York, reducing axle loads 
from 22,400 lb. per axle to 18,000 Ib 
its ultimate effect would be longer 
vehicles with extra axles, or, what 
is worse, more vehicles to haul the 
same tonnage. The net result adding 
further to traffic congestion and con- 
fusion on the streets and highways. 

The corollary argument of building 
our new highways down to a mini- 
mum standard falls flat of its own 
weight. If there were no motor trucks 
at all a complete system of highways 
would still be necessary to accommo- 
date our 43 million automobiles and 
provide an adequate network con- 
necting every community. This would 
require a standard width highway of 
sufficient thickness to withstand wear 
and weather. It has yet to be proven 
that our present legal loads have 
inordinately broken up our roads. 
Most road damage is due to poor 
foundation or sub-base, unsatisfactory 
aggregates used in construction, im- 
proper drainage or to the inherent 
vices of the weather in the area. 

In addition to both these argu- 
ments of restriction or “building 
down” being specious, they are not 
the American answer to the problem 
that faces us. We have not become 
the greatest nation in the world by 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





Established in 1912 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
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FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
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References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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INC. 3939 So. Union Ave. 
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Chicago 9, Ul. 








JZ PAGE'S flours give all of the best in 
flour quality . . . and in addition the 
protection of exceptional mill location 
at Topeka, where choice wheats can 
be drawn from four major producing 
states—Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 


and Colorado. 4i 
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pursuing any policy of defeatism; our 
policy has been to meet the problems 
head on, brushing aside all road 
blocks and raising our sights con- 
stantly to bigger and broader hori- 
zons. 

Now as to the tax problem. This 
is admittedly the most controversial 
of the issues, and the one that is 
subject to the greatest distortion and 
misrepresentation. It is the Gordian 
knot that must be cut, if the public 


interest is to be served. 
In New York state, while trucks 
are only 12% of the vehicles operat- 


ed, they pay 20.6% of all gas taxes, 
and 28.8% of all registration fees. 
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These two taxes, gasoline and vehicle 
registration, rate as the third and 
fourth largest sources of state reve- 
nue. Special highway taxes, tolls for 
bridges, tunnels, special roads are 
also paid by trucks. In total, trucks 
pay 23.4% of all highway taxes col- 
lected and each year exceed the to- 
tal tax bill of the railroads. 

Real estate taxes are also paid 
by the trucking industry on depots, 
garages, terminals, etc. While no 
survey has been made in New York, 
Massachusetts studied the situation 
there four years ago and came up 
with this finding: Twenty percent of 
all real estate taxes collected were 
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good to see.. . good to 


levied on the land, buildings, etc., 
used exclusively for automotive pur- 
poses. 

Over and above highway and real 
estate taxes, the trucking industry 
pays its full share of business taxes 
on the same basis as all other enter- 
prises. 

It may surprise you to know that 
New York state each year diverts a 
considerable portion of highway reve- 
nues to other uses. In its current 
budget $78 million, or approximately 
40% of all highway revenue collect- 
ed, is diverted to the general fund. 
In the past 18 years more than a 
billion dollars have been diverted. 
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Last year, because of a lack of or- 
ganized support of the trucking in- 
dustry, a particularly vicious form 
of tax—a so-called weight distance 
tax—was enacted by the Legislature 
and signed into law by the gover- 
nor. Now each truck exceeding 18,- 
000 Ib. is taxed on the basis of its 
maximum gross weight at a rate to 
be multiplied by its mileage operated 
in New York state. While it origi- 
nally exempted metropolitan areas, 
this year an amendment made all 
such areas subject to the tax July 1. 

Besides its punitive nature and the 
additional millions it will saddle on 
all highway users, it will prove be- 
yond doubt the most costly form 
of tax to collect and administer. It 
now looks as if between 25 and 30% 
will be absorbed before one dollar 
reaches the state tax coffers. 

Most every industry using motor 
trucks as well as the motor carriers 
themselves have discovered to their 
chagrin the extremely high cost of 
the voluminous record keeping re- 
quired to comply with this law or 
suffer the stern penalties that can, 
if enforced to the letter, actually 
force truck operators out of business. 

Neighboring states are being urged 
by certain interests to enact the iden- 
tical law, which if accomplished 
would break down the free reciproc- 
ity of interstate commerce which has 
taken years to build up. 

Now what is being done, and what 
further can be done to remedy this 
tax inequity, which after all ulti- 
mately finds its level as all taxes 
with increased intensity on the pub- 
lic citizen in the price of goods and 
services? 

The numerous local trucking asso- 
ciations are now alert to the tough- 
ness of the problem. They have now 
banded together for mutual assist- 
ance. Local autonomy is provided in 
the member groups, but one overall 
legislative committee of the new as- 
sociation representing all parts of the 
state, will develop one voice for the 
trucking industry at the legislative 
sessions. 

This should provide the effective 
leadership by those directly con- 
cerned with transportation that has 
been sorely wanting, and further it 
should inspire others not in these as- 
sociations to join forces in promoting 
a sound highway policy that is fair 
and equitable and that will give us a 
full dollar return for each dollar in- 
vested in our roadbed. 


With a much broader representa- 
tion of highway users of all types 
from all areas, a forum will be pro- 
vided that can assay the traffic mud- 
dle and come up with some feasible 
and practical answers to our imme- 
diate problem, and set the sights on 
an efficient long range program for 
the years ahead. 

Private commercial business itself, 
which owns and operated more 
trucks than the for-hire carriers and 
is the purchaser of all for-hire trans- 
portation, should be in the forefront 
of this highway movement, and give 
of its great strength in opposing any 
further unjust legislation or taxation 
on the motor truck. It should help 
to plan for the roads of tomorrow, 
build for the utmost in safety and 
efficiency and allowing for continual 
expansion, paid for by revenues from 
all beneficiaries of the highway on 
a fair allocation of the tax burden on 
each. 

The trucking industry as I have 
formerly stated is the second largest 
industry in the state. When its full 
potential is realized and effectively 
organized, it will become quite appar- 
ent that its interest is not a selfish 
one, but that it is the public interest. 
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You can make this 


Raisin Bread ad yours 
IF YOU DO TWO THINGS 


Bake plenty of bread 
Rich with Raisins 


The California Raisin Industry is 
paying for all this Raisin Bread ad- 
vertising. But it will be lining up 
customers in your own sales area, 
just as if you ran it yourself. So make 
sure you benefit from it! Bake up 
enough raisin bread to profit from 
the demand this ad sets up. 


Feature this high- 
profit bread 


Since Raisin is probably the most 
profitable loaf you sell, you really 
stand to profit by featuring this 
extra-good bread. If you advertise 
your baked goods, be sure you spot- 
light “Fresh-baked Raisin Bread.” 


Colorful 
Tie-in pieces FREE 


We've printed attractive bread rack 
hangers and color reprints of the ad 
above to help you sell more Raisin 
Bread. Send a post card for yours 
to: CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY 
BOARD, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, 
California. 
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RICH wm RAISING 


Taandch with. 
Baisin Bread 


Candwiches 
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FULL-COLOR AD appearing in 
October issues of MCCALL’s and BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
total circulation: 8,967,363. 


And look for other ads featuring Raisin Baked Goods evcry month 
in Parents’, Sunset, Today's Woman, True Story and Farm Journal 


RICH WITH — 


CALIFORNIA 


MAKE YOUR OWN BAKING AND SALES RAISINS 
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may be obteined by writing the 





No. 3419—Topping 


Fount-Wip, Inec., has announced 
the marketing of Bake-Wip, a new 
all-vegetable topping for use on 
pastries requiring a whipped topping 
or a filling. The product is claimed 


to be more economical than whip- 
ping cream, costing from 60¢ to $1 
gal. less, and providing 20 to 40% 


more whipped volume. It is said to 
perform more efficiently than whip- 
ping cream, as it never churns or 
“drains off,” keeps for more than 
24 hours after whipping and has a 
rich, creamy flavor. It will keep sweet 
and fresh in bakery refrigerators for 
over a week before it is whipped, 
the company states. The product is 
delivered in gallon glass or paper 
containers——all ready to whip, sweet- 
en and flavor to individual baker's 
tastes. No special whipping equip- 
ment is required. Before whipping, 
Bake-Wip has the consistency of 
custard; after whipping, it fluffs up 


» ~Worru looxme nro... 
—_ 
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new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this depertment are those of the firm concemed. Further information on any of the © 


The Northwestern Miller 


| Reader Service Department of: 118 So. 6th St. 


New Fumecs 
New Severs 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





to look and taste like whipped cream. 
Complete information is available by 
checking No. 3419 on the coupon and 
mailing it to the address provided. 


No. 3420—Ice 
Remover 


An ice removing chemical which is 
reputed to greatly cut the winter 
cost of cleaning steps, walks, drives, 
loading docks and parking lots has 
been announced by the Monroe Co., 
Inc. Known as X-73 ice remover, the 
product is said to melt ice and thaw 
snow many times faster than salt; 
and to eliminate ice chipping and 
greatly reduce the need for snow 
shoveling. It is also claimed to con- 
tain a rust inhibitor which affords 
protection to automobiles, machinery, 
drains and gutters. The product, pro- 
duced in the form of coarse gran- 
ules, is easily used by sprinkling 
lightly over icy surfaces. According 
to the company, it spreads _ itself 
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Send me information on the items marked: 
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PERMIT No. 2 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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thoroughly to melt slippery ice and 
snow. It is said to furnish quick 
traction under spinning automobile 
and truck wheels. It is available 
in 100 and 200 lb. fiber drums and 
in waterproof paper bags. Get fur- 
ther information by checking No. 
3420 on the coupon and mailing to 
the address provided. 


No. 3424—Pizza 
Dough Retarder 


Pizza pie dough can now be pre- 
pared in advance and used as need- 
ed, according to the Dunhill Soda 
Fountain Corp., which has _intro- 
duced a dough retarder for pizza 
pie bakers. The retarder section is 
large enough to hold trays for over 
70 pizzas. An extra section in this 
unit can be used to hold bulk food 








stuffs. The retarder is all steel with 
stainless steel front doors, splash and 
interior and is insulated with high 
quality corkboard. The back, bot- 
tom and sides of the unit are finished 
in hard enamel. The work top is 
available with laminated board or 
marble or a combination of both. 
Dimensions are 60 in. long, 30 in. 
deep and 34 in. working height. More 
information may be secured by check- 
ing No. 3424 on the coupon, mailing 
it to this magazine. 


No. 3422—Electronie 
Controls Handbook 


Photoswitch, Inc., announces the 
publication of the new edition of its 
book, “Cutting Production Costs 
With Electronic Controls,” a com- 
plete revision of the handbook that 
has become a well Known source 
book of electronic control for engi- 
neers, production executives and man- 
agement personnel. The 46 new case 
studies explain how standard pack- 
aged electronic controls have solved 
many problems of weighing, count- 
ing, measuring, timing and cycling, 
thereby achieving new _ efficiency 
through the use of electronic con- 
trols for all types of industrial ap- 
plications, the company explains. The 


handbook may be secured without 
charge by checking No. 3422 and 
mailing the coupon. 

. ‘a . 
No. 3427—Message 
Repeater 

Michigan Electronics, Inc., is man- 


ufacturing a tiny tape recorder, about 
the size of a box camera, called the 
message repeater and which is be- 
ing used by retailers of baked goods 
to provide displays with a personal 
message. The machine can be hidden 
behind a display and in a _ quiet 
voice can provide a personal sales 
message whenever a human being 
walks by the machine. The machine 
is also useful for exhibitions and con- 
ventions, on docks or wherever it 
is desired to focus attention. Al- 
though it has its own built-in speak- 
er, outdoor loudspeakers can be 
plugged into the machine to provide 
a talking window display. It can be 
used in conjunction with continuous 
slide projectors to add sound to 
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sight. To operate plug into a light 
socket. More information will be pro- 
vided if you will check No. 3427 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 3428—Trays 


Sutherland Paper Co. has intro- 
duced a new line of stock bakery 
trays. Company officials said they 
made an analysis of various size 
bakery trays used throughout the 
country, and chose five sizes which 
are, in effect, standard sizes and 
can be used by many bakers. The 
five new trays are made from solid 
pulp board, which is said to have 
great strength and durability and 
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@ new crystal-clear pool 

e air conditioned rooms 

esolaria e free parking 

@ radio in every room 

e coffee shop & dining room 

e entertainment & dancing nightly : 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE & RATES 
directly on the ocean 

ollins ave.off lincoln rd. 
MIAMI BEACH 
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_ Managing Dir. 
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ae & CO, cnicrco su. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, p and p ges, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MiLuinc Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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will not impart any odor to the pack- 
age contents. The clean white inside 
and outside appearance is suggestive 
of purity and wholesomeness and the 
construction permits speedy set-up 
with strong square corners for great- 
er protection and better overwraps, 
it is claimed. These trays, which 
range in size from 742x5x1%2 in. to 
1142x644x2% in. are ideal for pack- 
aging buns and rolls with little short- 
ening content, the firm states. To re- 
ceive more information mark No. 
3428 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3423—Baking 
System 


The Petersen Oven Co. has avail- 
able to bakeries the services of its 
engineers to discuss any bread-han- 
dling equipment program. Several in- 
stallations of Petersen-Greer equip- 
ment have been made recently in 
operations which the company calls 
its “bread untouched by human 
hands” system. The most recent in- 
stallation, made for the Canada 
Bread Co., Toronto, includes two au- 
tomatic double unit tray ovens which 
bake over 12,000 lb. bread an hour; 
automatic depanners; cooler; mould- 
er-panners; slice-wrapper; and auto- 
matic transfers of bread lines dur- 
ing paper changes. Information about 
this company’s equipment and how 
to obtain engineering consultation is 
obtainable by checking No. 3423 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 3421—Labels 


A 3x5 in. “king size’ top label 
for all bakery products is being mar- 
keted by the Pollock Paper Corp. 
Designed to catch the shoppers’ eyes 
and identify the company name at a 
glance, the label provides sufficient 
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room for product identification, price, 
selling copy, slogan, ete., according 
to Pollock. The label is available 
in the bakery’s own design on regu- 
lar label or high class stock. It is 
said to be specially coated for posi- 
tive seal on any material—wax pa- 
per, glassine, cellophane, etc. More 
information is available by checking 
No. 3421 on the coupon, clipping it 
and mailing to the address provided. 


No. 3426—Fruiteake 
Box 





A new large size all-plastic fruit- 
cake box has been introduced by 
Tri-State Plastic Molding Co., Inc. 
Measuring 10 in. in diameter and 
3 in. high, the heavy transparent 
piastic box (shown here) will ac- 
commodate the largest fruitcakes 
generally made. Also available is a 
smaller size fruitcake box 8 in. in 
diameter and 3 in. high. Tri-State 
technicians and designers will aid in- 
terested bakeries in developing a 
distinctive package for their prod- 
ucts using the large or small fruit- 
cake boxes. More information is ob- 
tainable by checking No. 3426 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
magazine. 


No. 3425—Wall 
Washer 


A new illustrated brochure (WW- 
353) by Ross & Story Products Corp., 
shows the advantages of cleaning 
walls and ceilings with its portable, 
non-electric machine. The brochure 
contains a report of tests conducted 
by Michigan State College giving 
comparative cost figures on labor and 
material between machine and hand 
washing operations. It presents main- 
tenance advantages of the machine 
and points out the professional re- 
sults attained by unskilled operators. 
Details of the machine and the serv- 
ice requirements of a _ built-in low 
air pressure operating principle are 
explained. Lists of users are given. 
The brochure may be obtained by 
checking No. 3425 on the coupon and 
mailing it to the address provided. 


No. 2689—Hand 
Truek 


The J. H. Sutherland Supply Co. is 
now manufacturing a new lever lift 
hand truck on which the foot lever is 
hinged to the back of the nose or 
pickup shelf of the truck. When foot 
pressure is applied, the lever operates 
between the bottom cross bar and 
axle, causing the short rocker to bear 
down on the floor, lifting and tilting 
the load into a balanced position 
while the operator stands erect. A 
spring holds up the lever when it is 
not in use. The truck has tubular 





legs, 10 gauge steel sides, weighs 60 
Ib. and has a capacity of 1,000 lb. or 
more. Complete information and 
prices on the patented lever lift hand 
truck may be obtained by checking 
No. 2689 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 2684—Storage 
Cabinet 


A new hose and tool cabinet 
specially designed for storing vacuum 
cleaning hose and tools has been in- 
troduced by the Air Appliance Divi- 
sion of U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Corp. The new cabinet meets the need 
for a better system of accessories 
storage, the firm says, and is ideal 
for cleaning nozzles and tools, pro- 
tecting them from damage and loss. 
The cabinet is 18 in. deep, 40 in. wide 
and 78 in. high. It is made of 18 gauge 
welded steel with additional reinforc- 
ing. It features a 12x14 in. shelf for 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPQLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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330 East N. Woter St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The Levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, NULO- 
MOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It enhances 
the crust color that first attracts your customers and then 
sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker’s standard for invert sugar 
for over 33 years, is a must for your baked goods. 

Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cis, s. oa. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 





replacement items, wall brackets for 
100 ft. of 1% in. hose and 33 miscel- 
laneous tools, hooks on the inside for 
emaller accessories and additional 


cone mee 


hooks and brackets for larger tools 
and rods inside the doors. A pocket 
for operating and maintenance _ in- 
structions and catalog sheets is pro- 
vided on inside of door. For further 
details circle No. 2684 and mail to 
this journal. 


No. 3429—Sugar 
in Cake Baking 


Sugar Information, Inc., has _ pre- 
pared the second in a series of indus- 
trial manuals, calling it “Sugar in 
Cake Baking.’ Designed for the com- 
mercial baker, the manual points up 
the importance of sugar to the cake 
baking industry as well as the specific 
purposes and value of the various 
grades of sugar (sucrose). The manual 
was written by William E. Broeg, 
widely known cake baker and dessert 
designer. The manual is_ provided 
without charge to those who will 
check No. 3429 on the coupon and 
mail it to the address provided. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 

No. 3397—Refrigerant, Perma Ice. 

No. 3398—Dough recorder, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

No. 33899—Clutch, Morse Chain Co. 

No. 3400—Booklet on automotive 
fleet, Lloyd R. Wolfe, publisher. 

No. 3401—Cap, Hollywood Turban 
Products Co. 

No. 3402—Insecticide, Insecticidal 
Smo-Cloud Co. 

No. $403—Gift cans, Pletcher & 
Pollack. 

No. 3404—Flooring, United Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 

No. 3405—Bread wrapping, Pol- 
lock Paper Corp. 

No. 3406—Starch, Morningstar, 
Nicol, Inc. 

No. 3407—Dust collector, Handling 
Devices Co., Inc. 

No. 3408—Portable pump, Hypro 
Engineering, Inc. 

No. 3409—Controls, 
strument Co. 

No. 3410—Refrigeration controls, 
Partlow Corn. 

No. 3411— ‘ake ornaments, West- 
co Products. 

No. $412—slavor booklet, Givau- 
dan Flavors, Inc. 

No. 3418—Truck body, Utility 
Truck Distributors. 

No. 3414—Wrapper printing, Las- 
siter Corp. 

No. 3415—Decal, Meyercord Co. 

No. 3416—Vacuum cleaner, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. 

No. 3417—Container, I. D. Co. 

No. 3418—Coumarin replacement, 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 


Burling In- 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 


AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10086 0, (em er 


Didluth, Minnesota 





Cotton and Burlap Bags 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1. 
KANSAS CITY » BUFFALO + NEW YORK 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Katsas 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BAKERY 


flours 





I. SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 

















UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Iyig nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





Foster Johnson has been named 
manager of the bakery department 
at Jay’s Supermarket, Gallup, N. M. 


The Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and the Bakery & Confectioners 
International Union, Local 412, AFL, 
have agreed to a new wage contract 
calling for increases of up to 7¢ an 
hour and six paid holidays. It was 
reported that the agreement per- 


petuates a continuous contract be- 
tween Lowenberg and the union since 
1915, with no work stoppage during 
that 38 years. 


The Mission Service Bakers, who 
came to Oklahoma City from Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, in April, 1952, has 
started a route in Shawnee, Okla. All 
bakery goods are baked in Oklahoma 
City in the new $1 million bakery, 
a 


¥ 


which was built last year. The com- 
pany has added a 2,500 sq. ft. garage 
to its Oklahoma City plant. 
é 

To avoid food poisoning from easily 
spoiled cream pastries, the Cincinnati 
Board of Health has requested bak- 
eries to stop the sale of cream-filled 
pastries during the summer months. 
Clarence Koo, superintendent of food 
and sanitary inspection for the health 


IN SMALL OR LARGE SHOPS . 





Bakers appreciate the Performance of 





Bakeries, small or large, choose fast-disintegrating 
Merck ENRICHMENT Warers to help them meet 
exacting production schedules. In addition, note these 


other important advantages: 


1. ACCURACY—MEeErCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS pro- f 

—— . 
mote exact enrichment levels. Smooth finish and 
compact structure resist chipping and dusting. \ 
2. UNIFORMITY—Ingredients mix more evenly in \ 
batch, aiding uniform enrichment. 


3. CONVENIENCE—MerckK ENRICHMENT WAFERS s 
are quickly available from your yeast supplier. No ‘\ 


waiting or unnecessary stock-piling. 


Make sure you get all these advantages. Specify the 
round enrichment wafer on your next order . . 


or without Vitamin D. 


. with 


ENRICHMENT 


NEW . 






a 
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. . Merck Enrichment Wafers with Vitamin D. 
When one Merck “A” or “B’ Wafer with Vitamin 
D is used to each 100 pounds of flour, each 8 ounces 


of the resulting bread should contain 50 per cent 
of the Minimum Daily Requirement for Vitamin D. 





Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 


© Merck & Co., Inc 


ME 





RAHWAY, 


RCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


NEw JERSEY 
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board, reported that practically all 
Cincinnati bakeries have complied 
with the request. 


The Bridgewater (S. D.) Bakery 
has been remodeled. 

® 

Bauer’s Bakery, West Bend, Wis., 
is being remodeled and modernized. 

& 

Russell Miller has been named 
agency manager for the Lowenberg 
Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa, in the Wash- 
ington, Iowa, district. 

cL 

The City Bakery, Lennox, S. D., 
has begun a bread route. Mr. and Mrs. 
Axel Johnson operate the bakery. 

& 

Barney Burckhard, owner of the 
Oakes (N. D.) City Bakery, has made 
improvements in his plant and is 
using a new type of bread wrapper. 

@ 

A new front has been installed by 

the Sunlight Bakery, Milaca, Minn. 
@ 

Following extensive remodeling, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Rohweder, owners 
of the Rohweder Bakery & Waffle 
Shop, Bridgewater, S. D., have re- 
opened for business. 

6 

The St. Croix Falls (Wis.) Bakery 

has been remodeled. 


LJ 
Carroll Faust plans to open a new 
bakery in Fullerton, Neb., this month. 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wright have 
opened Wright’s Pastry Nut Bakery 
at Vallejo, Cal. 
@ 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard Witt, for- 
merly associated with Federal Bake 
Shops in Milwaukee, have purchased 
the Rode Bakery, Kenosha, Wis., from 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Rode. 


® 
Dick Bros. Bakery, Manitowoc, 
Wis., has installed approximately 


$5,000 worth of bun production ma- 
chinery and accessories. The new sys- 
tem can slice approximately 1,000 
dozen buns hourly. 
e 
Oscar Chappell is the new head 
baker at the Seminole (Okla.) Bak- 
ing Co. The bakery is owned by Hoyle 
Kister. 


Sawicki’s Bakery, Endicott, N. Y., 
gave baked goods worth $10 as one 
of the prizes awarded during Union 
Round-up Days, a four-day com- 
munity shopping promotion. 

e 

Case Bakery, 435 Court St., has 
opened a branch store in the Mer- 
chants Road Shopping Center in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

& 

Len’s Cookie Shop has opened for 
business in its new location at 320 
E. 14th St., Elmira Heights, N. Y. 

= 

Stados Baking Co., Dallas, maker 
of packaged Mexican baked goods, 
has moved to 2918 N. Harwood Ave., 
according to Fidencio Luna, owner. 

® 

The Lyons Bakery, Augusta, Ga., 
which was closed upon retirement of 
its owner, Walker Lyons, has been re- 
opened by its new purchasers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marlvin Hughes. The bakery 
has been completely remodeled by its 
new owners. 


Calamas Bakery, Augusta, Ga., re- 
cently established an interesting dis- 
play featuring wedding cakes, birth- 
day cakes, party cakes and other 
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1954 WHEAT CROP 


By the end of September much of the Fall planting for the 
1954 wheat harvest will be in the lap of Mother Nature. 
It is then that Gooch field men start their work. They must 
know the growing history of each year’s crop—where the 
best wheat for flour milling is produced. Their pre-harvest 
record directs the selection of samples for laboratory tests. 


Gooch millers will always be supplied with the best wheat 
for milling “quality protected” bakers flour. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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baked products. For special events 
the bakery sends out folders explain- 
ing what it offers and selling prices. 
This method increased sales 30% dur- 
ing the past three months, according 


to the owner, H. L. Thompson. 
s 
Johnnie Ward, Augusta, Ga., owner 
of Ward Bakery Shop, has leased a 
one-story brick building as the site of 
a storage and distribution center. 
e 
Two Central Florida promotions 
were announced by Holsum Bakers, 
Inc., Tampa. Peter Blanco, former 
area manager of Orlando, has been 
named district manager of the Cen- 
tral Florida area. Mr. Blanco’s assis- 
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tant will be Sergio Camero, who will 
be division supervisor for Central 
Florida. 

= 


Suntan Village, Miami Springs, was 
chosen by the Grable Bakery chain 
as the location for its seventh and 
newest shop. The shops are owned- 
operated by a man-and-wife team, 
Hogen L. and Phyllis Grable. 

oT) 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Anderson have 
opened a Dixie Cream Donut Shop in 
Flora, Hl. 

2 


Leo and Genevieve Weklinski have 
opened a shop at 1559 Sunset Drive, 


Coral Gables, Fla. It is called the 
Sunset Bakery. 
a7 


The Lorraine Bakery is a new plant 
recently opened in Hialeah, Fla. It is 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. John Wat- 
son. 


Frozen bread baked and wrapped 
by Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., is now being marketed in 
the St. Petersburg, Fla., area. Carl] J. 
Buehler is the wholesale distributor. 

& 

Frank Irwin, an executive of Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., has 
been admitted to the executive asso- 










able to our various mills, and because we have had years of experience 
in handling this grain, these flours have an industry-wide reputation 


for being unexcelled in quality. 


You can choose from such flours as these, or have others milled to your 


own specifications for protein and ash. 


Because our country elevators make a selection of fine wheats avail- 
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ciation as a member representing the 
bakery. 
& 


Chris Cadley, long time Seattle 
baker, for reasons of ill health has 
sold his bakery, Chris Bake Shop, to 
Harold Harding and Arthur Knowles. 

3 

Norman Cristensen has joined the 
production staff of the Rolling Pin 
Bakery at Eugene, Ore. 

e 

The Doleman Bakery, Cottage 
Grove, Ore., has been sold by Noble 
Werner to Frank McKey, formerly of 
San Francisco. 


The Ephrata Bakery, Ephrata, 
Wash., has recently undergone com- 
plete renovation. The plant is owned 
and operated by Ralph Abelson. 


& 

The Bread Box Bakery has opened 
in Sherman Oaks, Cal., a partnership 
of David Collins and Abe Fluff. The 
latter has been a production man for 
an Omaha bakery for 40 years. 


? 

Cecil Pinney, former cereal chemist 
for Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
has gone into business for himself as 
a consulting bakery technologist at 
Colma, Cal. 

a 


Bill Reed has been appointed man- 
ager of the San Diego plant of the 
Continental Baking Co. Charles Bird, 
who owned his own bakery in San 
Mateo, has been named manager of 
the Berkeley plant, which Mr. Reed 
formerly managed. 

wy 

K. Hamano is the new owner of 
the bakery at 4057 Whittier Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


Bill Hoerr, an allied tradesman who 
is in charge of the St. Louis Bakers 
Blood Bank has announced that the 
quota set up by the organization some 
months ago has almost been reached. 
The blood will be available to mem- 
ber bakers and for emergencies. 

? 

The bakery operated by Peter 
Bauer at 2127 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis, has been purchased by Joseph 
Lingenhuber, who will completely re- 
model the shop. 


A business name has been filed for 
Harriger’s Bakery, 141 Buffalo Ave., 
Hamburg, N. Y., by Frank Harriger. 

a 

Louis Wiedeman, who, with his 
father, Louis, operates the Wiedeman 
Pastry Shop, Fort Thomas, Ky., was 
married recently. 


Joe Restle, proprietor of the Rose 
Lee Bake & Pastry Shop, Cincinnati, 
is getting a “hospitality” reputation 
he doesn’t like. For the fourth time 
in the last several months, a “cus- 
tomer” recently entered the shop 
through a window and left with $50 
in cash. 


Gus Wessgels has purchased the 
Cincinnati neighborhood bakery for- 
merly operated by George Willer. 

e 

Frank Esselman has moved his 
bake shop into a newly completed, 
air conditioned building in downtown 
Middletown, Ohio. 

a 

John Counts, New Boston, Ohio, 
has completed extensive remodeling 
and enlargement of his bakery. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Torline, who 
previously operated bakeries in Fort 
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Thomas, Ky., and Cincinnati, have 
opened a modern shop in their own 
building in Newport, Ky. 
Mrs. E. K. Gober has opened the 
Apopka (Fla.) Bake Shop. 
oe 
Didnes Donuts is a new business at 
1917 West Northern St., Pueblo, Colo. 
It is owned and operated by Monte 
Pendleton and George Wahlmeier. 
8 
Controlling interest in Baur’s cake 
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ther expansion in Denver and other 
Colorado cities. 


Samuel Jacobs has established the 
?atty Royle Bakery in Delta, Colo. 
Re) 
Dan Schneider has opened a cookie 
bakery at 2510 E. 43rd Ave., in 
Denver. 


Joe’s Donut Shop, operated by Joe 
Bryant, Okemah, Okla., has added 


won the Arkadelphia Country Club 
Flag tournament in the senior di- 
vision. 

s 


Denny’s Bakery, 2820 N. Tamiami 
Trail, Sarasota, Fla., has been opened 
by Daniel Garcia, owner. 

€ 

J. A. Von Hall, who had operated 
the Von Hall Bakery in Beardstown, 
Ill., for 27 years, has sold it to WB. 
Knecht. 








new equipment. & 
Bakery, 


baking firm in Denver has been pur- e 
chased by Gerald P. Peters. David S. The 
Walker will continue as manager of King Walls, owner and operator of 
Baur’s. Plans are being made for fur- King’s Bakery at Arkadelphia, Ark., 


Puyallup 


been purchased by Mr. 


Puyallup, 
Wash., owned by Herbert Album, has 
and Mrs. 
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"Tue new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
improved texture, better eating and 
keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 
Brosoft is a dry product packed in 
100 lb. laminated paper bags. Its use 
requires no changes in shop proce- 
dures. Bakers in many sections of 
the country are already using Brosoft. 
Brosoft has high powers of emulsi- 
fication and dispersion resulting in 
activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients 
of the dough. 

Trained Bakery Technicians are 
available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company, Inc., 

Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany’s divisional offices in 

New York City, Dallas, San 

Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers—Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 3, N.Y 


292) S. Haskell Ave 
Dalles 10, Texas 


621 Minna St., 
San Francisco 1, Cal 


518 First Ave., North, 
Seattle 2, Wash. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


686 Greenwood Avenue, N. E 
Atlenta 6, Ga 
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George Magley, Sumner, Wash., oper- 
ators of the Sumner Bakery. The 
Magleys plan to operate both bakeries 
as a joint operation. 


s 
Mrs. Ollie Sheets, who had operated 
the Sheets Bakery in DeSoto, Mo., 
for 14 years, has discontinued the 
business. 


Rudy Berjholz has been named 
manager of the Marckx Bakery in 
Gresham, Ore. 


Harold P. Salvador, well known 
Portland, Ore., amateur golfer, has 
been put in charge of west side routes 
of the Franz Bakery, Portland. 

a 

Odis Simmons, owner of Simmons 
Bakery at Holdenville, Okla., has sold 
his bakery to Tony Wortham, who 
has moved the bakery to Hugo. This 
leaves Holdenville without a bakery. 

e 

Plans for operating a $75,000 
modern bakery to serve Hugo, Okla., 
and surrounding territory have been 
announced by Tony Wortham, former 
Hugo bakery owner. All new equip- 
ment for a capacify of turning out 
30,000 loaves of bread a day has been 
purchased. The building which has 
been leased, will be remodeled 


throughout, and a retail store in- 
stalled. 
a 
Cupps Pastry Shoppe, 2823 Eperly 
Drive, Oklahoma City, has been 
closed. 
) 
W. C. Barber has announced the 


sale of the Puritan Bakery, 
Falls, Iowa, to Donald Slifka. 
@ 

Vernon L. and Gordon M. Johnson, 
brothers, have purchased a franchise 
for Spudnuts and have opened a shop 
in Fargo, N. D. 


Iowa 


Krispy Kreme Doughnut Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., will build a four- 
story production tower as an exten- 
sion of its present mixing plant, a 
two-story wing to house offices and a 
16,000 sq. ft. warehouse. The plant 
will serve 18 states with doughnut 
mix and doughnut making equipment. 

& 

The Wolst Bakery, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Wolst, Detroit, have installed a large 
deep freezer. 


Bread prices in the Corvallis, Ore., 
area jumped 1¢ a loaf, a recent store- 
to-store check revealed. Most brands 
of one pound loaves are selling for 
17-19¢ a pound. Specialty breads sell 
for 21-22¢ for 1 lb. and 24-26¢ for 1% 
lb. loaves. 


Six thousand dollars damage re- 
sulted to the plant of the Olympic 
3aking Co., Portland, Ore., as a result 
of a fire next door in a candle manu- 
facturing plant. 


Lloyd Farthing is the new Cor- 
vallis, Ore., area manager for the 
Franz Baking Co., Portland. 

f=) 

Lawrence Rush, new manager of 
the DeLuxe Bakery, Philips, Wis., re- 
cently staged a grand opening. 

e 

A garage addition costing $27,000 
will be made by the Eddy Baking Co., 
Superior, Wis. 


The Ladies Home Bakery, 5860 Del- 
mar Blivd., St. Louis, has closed. The 
general devaluation of the residential 
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area surrounding was given as the 
reason for closing. 
% 

Harold Caplan, owner and opera- 
tor of the Caplan Bakery in Des 
Moines, has signed a lease and plans 
to open another bakery at 412 E. 6th 
St., East Des Moines. 

& 

The J. A. Powers Bakery, Des 
Moines, has recently installed a new 
walk-in freezer. 
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York area. It is planned to speed 
construction of a modern concrete 
and steel building. 

@ 


A new freezer has been installed at 


Swenson’s Pastry Shop, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 
& 
Homer Wallmer, owner of the 


Wallmer Pastry Shop, Spencer, Iowa, 
has closed his bakery and is selling 
nis equipment. 


in October. Approximately 200 per- 
sons will be employed. 
* 

Lee Larson is the new salesman for 
the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., cov- 
ering the Iowa-Nebraska-South Da- 
kota territory. 


The bakery business of the North- 
ern Baking Co., Ironwood, Mich., has 
been sold to Our Bakeries, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Marquette, Mich. 

& 


Ward Baking Co. has purchased a 
site in Whitestown, N. Y., on which 
a large garage and warehouse will be 
erected to serve the central New 
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The American Biscuit & Cracker 
Co.’s new 100,000 sq. ft. 
Tacoma is scheduled to be completed 


A number of personnel changes of 
Wolf Bakery have been made. An- 
thony Wolf, manager of Wolf's 
Bakery, Lafayette, La., since its con- 
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It’s your celebration! There’s something for every bak- 
er in this great campaign that will boost your donut 
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There’s still time left to get your tailor-made, effective, 
local campaign material that’s suited to your needs . .. 
local advertising, strong merchandising effort, dynamic, sales-sparkers 


Join the gigantic forces—the Bakers and Milk companies of America—who 
are putting power-house punch behind this greatest donut campaign in 
history, reaching out inio every home in the land. 


Fill in the coupon below and mail it back foday. 


MERCHANDISING MATERIAL FOR FOOL 
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struction in 1948, has been named 
manager at Baton Rouge. William 
Wolf, formerly general sales manager 
of the bakeries, will manage the La- 
fayette plant, announces John Wolf, 
general manager. 


Emil Ludwig, bread salesman for 
the National Biscuit Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., was presented with a 20-year 
safe driving diamond pin and a $100 
savings bond at the regular monthly 
safety-sales meeting, recently, by 
L. A. Laurent, manager. 

& 

Virgil E. Ackles is now associated 
with the Krispy Kreme Doughnut 
Corp., Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. 
Ackles was formerly owner of Bakery 
Patents Manufacturing Co. and of 
Ve-Ack-Co Co., Los Angeles. 

& 

Ferretti brothers who 
operated the well-known Ferretti 
market and bakery in Manchester, 
N. H., established by their father, 
Joseph Ferretti in 1885, are the or- 
ganizers of the Walnut Investment 
Corp., which has begun construction 
of a $900,000 business building in 
Manchester. 


The three 


° 
The 67-year-old Kuennes Bakery, 
Omaha, has passed from the hands 
of the founding Kuennes family with 
the retirement of Oscar Kuennes, son 
of the founder. Edward O. Riddle and 
Louis Emminger are the new owners. 
Mr. Riddle has been a co-owner. The 
new owners will change the bakery’s 
name to Kuennes’ Bakery, Inc. 
e 
Leroy Stureman, formerly branch 
manager in Philadelphia for Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the Parkway 
Baking Co., Philadelphia. 
e 
Frank N. Pierce has been named 
advertising manager of Kroger Co.’s 
Toledo branch, which embraces 54 
stores in northwestern Ohio and 
southeastern Michigan. He replaces 
James D. Melrose who will devote 
full time to sales promotion. 
e 
The first Nebraska veteran of the 
Korean War to graduate from the 
veterans’ on-the-job-training program 
is 24-year-old Edward D. Lucas of 
Lincoln. He recently completed train- 
ing at the Sunrise Bakery in Beatrice 
and has joined the bakery depart- 
ment of Gold & Co., Lincoln depart- 
ment store. 
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Always dependable, always the best 
. .. famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 





Public Relations 


Until recently few Canadian or- 
ganizations, including trade associa- 
tions, were public relations minded. 
Many, indeed, have still to learn the 
lesson for the importance of securing 
favorable public opinion is not looked 
upon as a matter of great moment. 
The hit and miss policy, using the 
advertising agent as advisor, is as 
far as many will go and the system 
suffers from the habitual disparage- 
ment of those who feel that all pub- 
licity in inherently bad. 

The Canadian bakers have made 
rapid strides in their efforts to sell 
themselves to consumers during the 
past two years and the program is be- 
ing expanded. The unfair criticisms 
formerly leveled at the breadstuffs in- 
dustry have given place to a more 
favorable reaction from press and 
public. The vigorous program of pub- 
lice relations has paid dividends for 
the bakers, led by Walter D. Heagle, 
chairman of the National Council of 
the Baking Industry. 

The problem has been underlined 
by Kim Beattie, a Toronto public re- 
lations man, in an article published 
by the PR Journal, organ of Public 
Relations Society of America. He re- 
lated that many Canadian organiza- 
tions failed to have either publicity 
machinery or familiarity with the 
process, let alone a sound public re- 
lations policy, when suddenly con- 
fronted after the war: with major 
threats to public confidence in their 
institutions. 

The first, Mr. Beattie recalled, was 
when postwar trouble struck with a 
new labor know-how in handling pub- 
lic opinion. Canadian industrial 
groups found themselves explaining 
their positions impotently, sometimes 
in paid space only, with weak rebut- 
tals to the clever case presentations 
of the public opinion manipulators in 
the unions. 


Combines’ Reaction 


Much more serious, in Mr. Beattie’s 
opinion, was the result of post war 
investigations under the Combines 
Act. This Canadian law permitted 
full publicity before trial of govern- 
ment accusations of price fixing or 
other monopolistic acts. The law was 
instituted with the avowed purpose 
of having charges of price fixing and 
monopolistic practices brought be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. Ad- 


verse public opinion was directed 
against the organizations accused, 
whether ultimately found guilty or 
not 

Mr. Beattie added that some of 
Canada’s most important, and once 
most respected, commercial groups 


came under investigation and discov- 
ered they were trapped, with nothing 
to do but decry the injustice of it. 
Most had failed to help maintain 
public confidence in the free enter- 
prise system and did not tell the na- 
tion of their economic contribution. 
Thus they had no buffer of public re- 
spect from which adverse reports 
could rebound. They had no respect 
for, or experience in, the prestige 
publicity process, and so could not 
reply to the damaging critical pub- 
licity with effective speed or real im- 
pressiveness. They could only sit and 
take it, Mr. Beattie commented. 
Many of the industries involved in 
these post war investigations still 


fee] the repercussions of the reports 


and public opinion is still adverse no 
matter how poor was the official case 
against them or how much they con- 
tributed to Canada’s economic better- 
ment, both before and since. 


Mill Profits 


A financial news service has an- 
nounced that the Canadian flour mill- 
ing companies expect more favorable 
net profits in the financial year now 
drawing to a close. Reasons for this 
optimistic forecast are “increased 
exports, higher prices, improved qual- 
ity of flour, and a slightly lower cor- 
poration tax rate.” 

It is true that flour exports ran 
more than 10% higher in the crop 
year 1952-53 than they did in the 
previous year while corporation tax 
will show a reduction on that paid 
last year. The consensus is that the 
mills have had a better year financi- 
ally although running expenses may 
show a slight increase. The higher 


prices, however, have not put a great 
deal into the millers’ pockets be- 
cause they stem directly from the 
greater cost of wheat, while the im- 
proved flour, presumably a reference 
to enrichment, has not made much of 
an impact on sales. This was not un- 
expected in the trade and all that 
enrichment can be expected to do is 
to arrest the decline in per capita 
consumption. 


Bakers’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Council of the Baking Industry 
has been set for Nov. 9-10 at the 
Seigniory Club, Monte Bello, Quebec. 
The meeting is open to all bakers in 
Canada and a representative gather- 
ing is expected. In addition a num- 
ber of allied tradesmen will attend 
and participate in the discussions. 

Among the important matters to 
be decided at the meeting is one that 
concerns methods of making the 
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most profitable use of the council’s 
recently acquired membership in the 
American Institute of Baking. It is 
expected that Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the AIB and L. E. Cas- 
ter, board chairman will attend the 
meeting along with certain of their 
key personnel. 

Plans for the continuation of the 
successful public relations program 
will also be examined. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB TO MEET OCT. 13 


MINNEAPOLIS — The first meet- 
ing of the newly organized North- 
western Production Mens Club has 
been scheduled for 6:30 p. m. Oct. 13 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 
Rudolf Harder, Dunwoody Institute 
Baking School, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization, 
said the program is now being ar- 
ranged. 

Mr. Harder announced that the 
club will meet on the second Tuesday 
of each month except during July, 
August and September. Applications 
for charter memberships are now 
being accepted, he said. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... 2, rhe Nortnwestern Mitter's 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Flour Prices 


The British Ministry of Food set 
the price of straight run white flour 
at the equivalent of $16.10 280 lb. 
sack delivered for shipments made in 
the week of August 24. 

The authorities gave permission for 
the trade to make deliveries to their 
customers in the week immediately 
preceding the decontrol deadline so 
that products made from the whiter 
flour could go on sale as soon as 
restrictions were lifted. However, 
price control was still in effect up to 
midnight Aug. 29 and a price had to 
be set officially to conform with the 
regulations. The trade expectation 
is that the price will remain around 
this figure for the present because 
the transfer to the millers of gov- 
ernment owned stocks of wheat, at 
going market prices, will exert a 
steadying influence. However, a 
major price drop is forecast to take 
effect in the near future, heavy world 
wheat stocks being seen as the mo- 
tivating influence. 

The current price for national! flour 
of 80% extraction is set at $15.44 
sack and the bread made from this 
grade of flour receives a government 
subsidy equivalent to $5.88 sack. 

Bakers’ trade associations have 
recommended a price of around 14¢ 
for a 1% lb. standard household loaf 
made from the whiter flour with 
about a cent added for wrapped and 
sliced bread. The government con- 
trolled price of a 1% lb. loaf made 
from national flour is a fraction 
under 9¢. With this variation in price 
it is easy to understand trade opinion 
that there will be no large call for 
whiter bread made from unsubsidized 
flour, its use being mainly confined to 
the manufacture of specialty breads 
and rolls. Most small bakers will 
prefer to produce a 14 oz. white loaf 
to sell at around 7¢. 


One Grade 


Traders also expect that the home 
millers will restrict themselves to the 
production of one grade of white 
flour in the initial stages of decon- 





trol. Later, as the demand for more 
specialty grades grows, more will 
have to be produced. 

Noticeable in Britain has been the 
lack of any major publicity program 
for the pre-selling of whiter bread to 
the consumer. Little trade advertis- 
ing has been undertaken although 
one large firm has for some time ex- 
hibited signs on its trucks advocating 
the use of home milled flour. The 
makers of brown bread, on the other 
hand, have organized an intensive 


publicity campaign to keep their 
wares before the public. 
It is possible, observers believe, 


that as soon as the whiter bread is 
on the market steps will be taken 
by both the millers and the bakers 
to establish it. There is some opinion, 
however, that the trade is leaving 
its publicity campaign too late. Be- 
fore the war the British millers ran 
a successful Eat More Bread cam- 
paign-and it is possible that this will 
be revived in due course. 

The National Association of British 
& Irish Millers has an efficient pub- 
lic relations department employing a 
full time, experienced former news- 
paperman as its officer, C. L. Cope- 
land. Mr. Copeland was not idle, 
even when the trade was hamstrung 
by controls, and it can be expected 
that the home millers have already 
prepared a camaign to swing into 
high gear to beat the threat of im- 
ported flour and to increase per capi- 
ta consumption. 


Jute Supplies 


The supply of jute available for all 
purposes is seen in trade circles as 
just about edquate to meet require- 
ments for the present season. The 
balance between supply and demand, 
however, is so fine that a price ad- 
vance is not out of the question in 
the next few months. The activities 
of eastern growers and speculators 
in manipulating the market might 
bring this result, it is suggested. 

The jute crops in both India and 
Pakistan are expected to be slightly 
smaller this year when compared 
with those of last year. India may 


provide around three million bales 
and Pakistan four million. Added to 
this is a carryover estimated to be no 
more than 2.5 million bales at the 
outside. Last year the Indian mills’ 
offtake totalled 5,120,000 bales while 
other consumers took four million 
giving a potential supply of 9.5 mil- 
lion bales against a demand of 9,120,- 
000 bales. 


India Offers Flour 


The Indian flour millers claim that 
they have large stocks of flour avail- 
able for export and adjacent markets 
are being explored to find outlets. 
Australian flour has been recently 
quoted at $98 ton and the Indians, 
according to trade sources, have hint- 
ed that this offer could be countered 
with a figure of $92.40 ton. 

India now joins such countries as 
Russia, Western Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France and Austria and 
Hungary in offering flour on the ex- 
port market and competition for the 
U.S. and Canada is becoming more 
intense. The British millers are still 
out of the picture owing to the con- 
tinued government prohibition on ex- 
ports but Australia and the Argentine 
provide a real threat in many mar- 
kets. 

The Australian millers are in a 
strong position because they can ac- 
cept sterling in payment for flour. 
Other competing nations, however, 
are using North American wheat, 
bought for dollars, and have to sell 
flour in dollars. They are able to 
take the business because of lower 
prices, cheaper labor costs being only 
one of the factors enabling them to 
do this. 


IWA Withdrawal 


The failure of the Australian states 
to agree on the proposed wheat stabi- 
lization price plan may result in 
Australia being compelled to with- 
draw from the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

John McEwen, minister of trade 
and commerce, speaking in Canberra 
Aug. 26 said that the situation could 
result in the federal parliament fail- 
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ing to ratify the agreement. 

The plan provides for a home con- 
sumption price of $1.68 bu. A proviso 
was made that should the export 
price fall below this figure the do- 
mestic price would be export parity 
with a minimum of not less than the 
cost of production, and should the 
cost of production exceed $1.68, the 
domestic price would be the cost of 
production. Cost of production for 
next season has been estimated at 
$1.40@1.42 bu. 


Ceylon Demand 


Though Ceylon is currently an ac- 
tive buyer in the flour market the 
demand may dip within the next year 
or so, according to trade observers. 

Responsible for the trend will be 
the increasing availability of rice, 
the main article of diet in Ceylon. 
Flour has been used in increasing 
quantities in recent years to make 
good the deficiency between supply 
and demand, with Australia, Canada 
and, more recently, Western Ger- 
many and Holland listed as sellers. 

In 1952 a five year agreement was 
made with China for the supply of 
270,000 tons rice annually at a price 
to be fixed at yearly intervals by ne- 
gotiation between the two govern- 
ments. China takes 50,000 tons rub- 
ber every year on the same terms. 
A Ceylon government delegation is 
now in Peking negotiating prices for 
the second year of the agreement. 

However, Burma is now in a posi- 
tion to supply rice because of the re- 
cent cutback in the Indian demand 
and trade reports indicate that the 
price quoted by the Burmese is $140 
ton, $11.20 ton cheaper than the cur- 
rent Chinese price. In addition to 
presenting Ceylon with a bargaining 
weapon in fixing a new price under 
the deal with China, particularly in 
the face of falling rubber prices, the 
amount to be supplied by Burma will 
cover the deficiency remaining after 
the Chinese deliveries. Therefore, it 
is expected that the demand for flour 
will be cut correspondingly. 





Cable Address: Parrheim 


Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


MITED 
Export Office — "TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B. 3007 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 











mew. PRATT 

Exporter 

FLOUR, CEREALS, 
Toronto Str 


zg ORONTO. ONT. 


FEEDS 
‘CANADA 





E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
“bec Grain Exchange 

Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, 
Over 30 Years’ Experience 
antee of Service 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. 
21, 


-—1953—._ 1953 


25% 
40% 


Allied Mills, Inc. . 

Allis-Chalmers .... 
Pid. $3.25 

Am. Cyanamid 


Cream of Wheat .. 
Dow C wy ” 
Pid. $4 A 
4 Baking ‘Co. 


Gen. Foods Corp. : 
Pfd. $3.50 : 
Gen. Mills, 
Pfd. 3 


. Biseuit Co... 
ee 

Omar, Inc. ....... 
Pillsbury M., 

Pfd. $4 
Proc. & Gamble .. 
Quaker Oats Co... 

Pfd. 


Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd... 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 
Pfd. $4.40 ...... 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 
Pfd. $4.50 ... 
tSterling Drug 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. 
United Biscuit of 
America ee 
Pfd. $4.50 
Victor Ch. Wks.. 
Pfd. . er 
Ward Bak. (Co. 


90 
23% 
Pid. $5.50 


116% 100% 


+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co. 12 13% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. 17% 18% 
+Standard Milling Co. 10 10% 

+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 

Closing bid and anne prices on 
not traded Aug. 28 


stocks 


Bid 
ine, “A” ... 8 


Asked 
Hathaway Bak., 11% 
Horn & Hardart 

New York 
Horn & Hardart 

New York, $5 FF -. 98% 

Horn & Hardart rp. 

New York, $8 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene ............ 
Wagner Baking Co. Lie a aris am 
Wagner Baking Co.., pta. 109% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants RY 


133% 
25% 
8 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
A 


——1953—_. 


Can. Bakeries - ll 
Can, Food Prod., 

Pfd. ’ % 50%, 
Catelli Food, A ... 13 
Consol. Bakeries .. . 7 
Federal Grain .... 

Fed. Grain, Pfd.. 
Gen, Bakeries .. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf ane: 

Pfd. fee 
Ogilvie “Flour 33 29%, 
Toronto Elevs. R 12% 
United Grain, A .. 18 17 
George Weston 26%, 

Pid. 442% ; 91% 

Closing bid one asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid 
Canada Bread ones . 3.15 
Canada Bread, b « <x) ae 
Can. Food Prod, .. ane q 
Can. Food Prod., A 
Catelli Food, B 
Inter-City Bakeries 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* . : 
Lake of the ~ wok rea. .. 
McCabe Grain, A . — 
McCabe Grain, B 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Standard Brands* 


*U.S. fands. 
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KROGER CO. SALES DOWN 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the eighth four-week pe- 
riod ended Aug. 8, totaled $78,999,- 
166, a decrease from sales of $79,- 
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323,167, for the corresponding four- 
week period a year ago. Cumulative 
sales for the first eight periods of 
1953 totaled $648,234,615, a 1% in- 
crease over sales of $641,308,507 for 
the same eight periods in 1952. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW ELEVATOR IN KANSAS 

HILLSBORO, KANSAS—-Construc- 
tion of a 250,000 bu. grain storage 
elevator to cost $150,000 has been ap- 
proved by stockholders of the Farm- 
ers Equity Union of Hillsboro, Kan- 
sas. It is expected to be completed 
late this year. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


TORONTO CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour'’ Adelaide 











¢ 


2, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Cartier” “Lasalle” 


Cables — Eastmills . 


. » EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


“Pontiac” 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





% 
Canayh » 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA @ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ie 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John 0. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 


coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 48', E. Main 8t., P.O. Box 
$29, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

Oct. 2-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 4-5—North Central Jersey 


Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
NJ. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 7—Iowa Bakers Assn., Edu- 
cational Conference; Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., N. X. Swen- 
son, 113 So. Court St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 





<> 


DOWFUME EB-15 CONTROLS 
INSECTS IN DEAD STOCK 


DOW mill machinery and spot fumigant 
cleans out insect harbors 


One so-called “dead” spot may be alive with insects 
breeding in small accumulations of stock. Re-infesta- 


tion of your whole milling system may start here! 


Fumigation with Dowfume® EB-15 is the answer to 


this problem. It offers an efficient means of eliminating 
insects in their breeding places, such as in dead stock 
in milling machinery and flour handling equipment 
capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 
lengths of time. 

Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into a hand-hole or 





Fumigating a bran duster with Dowfume EB-15. 
Note: Operator has gas mask readily available. 


through any other convenient opening. Where pos- 
sible, the liquid should be applied directly on dead 
stock. When properly applied, this reliable fumigant 
can remain effective for a month or more. 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations—Dow Methyl Bromide works speedily but 
thoroughly—controls pests in all stages of develop- 
ment—aerates rapidly. Your local fumigator has the 


facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and Dow Methyl 
Bromide. We will furnish his name on request. THE 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N. Y.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New 
York. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; _ sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Tl. 


May 2-4—Texas Bakers’ Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 23-27— American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFe—— 


GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MEETING NOV. 9-11 


NEW YORK —Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., will hold its 
45th annual meeting in New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Nov. 9-11, 
according to Paul S. Willis, GMA 
president. 


The association, first organized in 
1908, includes in its membership about 
300 of the nation’s leading food and 
grocery manufacturers. 


Nov. 9 will be a closed session for 
GMA members. The sessions of Nov. 
10-11 will be open to the public. 
There will be special luncheon ses- 
sions on both days, and the annual 
dinner is scheduled for the evening 
of Nov. 11. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST \ 

CRESCENT 





NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST -e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD \ 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


N * MONTREAL - MONCTON 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











+ 


+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


Lake of the = @& Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 











Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














Andrew De Lisser 


DOMESTIC FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











=| 


@ . . . te 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 





25 ~ i 
re Beaver Street 


x 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


§20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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Certificate 





(Continued from page 18) 


certificate fits into this program and 
how it is handled, let’s follow its 
course from start to finish. 

First, it is issued to the producer 
by the secretary through county com- 
mittees or other representative of the 
secretary as described above. Then 
the farmer takes the certificate to a 
bank or any agent designated by the 
secretary and gets his money for it 
whenever he wants to. 

That is all the farmer has to do 
with the certificate. By selling his 
crop in the open market to whomever 
he wants to and whenever he wants 
to and supplementing that income 
with the cash received from selling 
his certificates, he has received ap- 
proximate parity on his certificate 
allotment which represents his share 
of the domestic market. H 

Secondly, the miller or processor 
would buy his certificates through 
the same authorized agency to which 
the farmer sold his, and“zeturn them 
in the required number to the secre- 
tary’s office where they would be 
cancelled. That is all the miller has 
to do with the certificates. By buying 
his wheat on the open market at com- 
petitive prices and adding to that the 
cost of the certificates he has paid a 
parity price for wheat used in mak- 
ing products for domestic consump- 
tion. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











] The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
mw. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 













BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











The secretary would be authorized 
to borrow and repay sufficient funds 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
set up the revolving fund for the pur- 
pose of this plan, but there would be 
no direct payments from the federal 
treasury, and congressional appro- 
priations would not be required each 
year for parity payments or other 
price supporting measures, at least 
not to the extent now necessary. In 
this way the certificate plan is self- 
financing. 


Loan Still in Effect 

Under the plan producer loans 
would still be in effect but at lower 
levels than at present. The minimum 
loan would be 60% of parity but not 
less than the loan rate per pound for 
corn. This latter to protect corn pro- 
ducers from undue competition from 
wheat as feed. It might have to be 
slightly above the corn loan rate in 
order to accomplish this. 

The loan at this level would be 
protection against disaster and would 
help the farmer carry through a 
glutted market season, enabling him 
to take advantage of a better market 
later on, selling his wheat then and 
paying off the loan. This lower loan 
level would serve as a bona fide loan 
and not as a purchase which is often 
the case under a high loan program. 

The plan is quite similar in prin- 
ciple to several two-price or multiple 
price plans, but quite different in de- 
tail and simplicity of operation. In 
fact the bill introduced by former 
Congressman Stockman (H. R. 7245) 
Feb. 9, 1950, provides for about the 
same kind of a program as I have 
described. 

There are some of the details in 
this plan that could be changed. For 
instance, the method of dividing the 
domestic allotment among producers, 
leaves much to be desired. Some have 
suggested that it be done by basing 
the farm certificate allotment on ac- 
tual production for a given year 
rather than having to go back 
through the records to determine the 
average production for the farm. 
However, this could be done by the 
same methods presently being used 
for establishing acreage allotments. 

Others have suggested that the cer- 
tificate allotment be based on a farm- 
er’s actual marketings for the year 
under consideration. I would be op- 
posed to this latter method as it 
would encourage farmers to sell as 
much wheat as possible in order to 
get a larger share of the domestic 
market. 

Advantages Cited 

The Income Certificate Plan has 
several advantages not characteristic 
of other plans. I would like to list 
some of them. 

1. It would be self-financing, do- 
ing away with the necessity for such 
large appropriations by Congress for 
support programs or for export sub- 
sidies. We know that the cost of the 
International Wheat Agreement nas 
been a matter of some concern, and a 
real effort was made in the renewal 
proceedings to negotiate a maximum 
price that would require less subsidy. 
This feature alone, should make this 
plan popular with an economy- 
minded government as well as with 
taxpayers. 

2. With wheat available at com- 
petitive prices for all uses including 
wheat and wheat products for ex- 
port, there should be an increase in 
total disappearance, thereby minimiz- 
ing the need for production controls. 
Each farmer would in effect adjust 
his own production according to his 
individual enterprise taking into con- 
sideration conditions affecting it. 

The avoidance of acreage allot- 
ments to reduce production would be 
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very beneficial to the whole economy. 
We are facing the possibility of acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas 
for 1954. In many wheat growing 
areas where no alternative uses for 
the land are available acreage allot- 
ments would seriously interfere with 
normal farming operations. It would 
be better to permit farmers to 
operate their farms efficiently, even 
though this would require selling the 
surplus into export, feed or industrial 
markets at lower than parity prices. 

3. Certificates would be issued to 
farmers ahead of the harvest, there- 
by helping to finance farming opera- 
tions during the high expense season. 

4. Farmers would receive their al- 
loted number of certificates regard- 
less of their actual yield for that 
year, thereby serving to some extent 
as income insurance. 

5. Millers and other users of 
wheat would buy their wheat in the 
open market at competitive prices 
through regular trade channels. Since 
millers and processors would not 
have to buy certificates until just 
prior to reporting first sales on their 
finished product, this plan would re- 
quire less money tied up in wheat 
stocks by millers and processors. This 
plan would not put the government 
into the wheat business, as some 
plans would, and millers would again 
be able to compete in the export mar- 
ket without depending upon subsidy 
authorization by the government. 

6. This plan recognizes the fact 
that high prices per bushel do not 
necessarily insure adequate income, 
particularly when crop reduction is 
necessary in order to maintain high 
prices. Total income is the important 
thing and might be greater with a 
lower price per bushel but more 
bushels to sell, as long as_ these 
bushels can be produced economically. 

7. This plan would not increase 
the cost to the consumer. The cost of 
the raw material in grain products is 
so small that price to the farmer 
does not have much to do with the 
retail price to the consumer. At pres- 
ent, retail prices are based on ap- 
proximately a parity level and under 
this plan they would continue in about 
the same relation to parity. 

8. Another advantage previously 
mentioned but very important is one 
open-market price, competitive, fluc- 
tuating according to supply and de- 
mand with premium wheats continu- 
ing to benefit by that premium on all 
wheat sold and not just on the domes- 
tic allotment. The farmer would again 
have to merchandise his product and 
be on his toes in order to take advan- 
tage of the best market. Since the 
value of certificates would be figured 
on average prices, the farmer who 
might be able to get above average, 
either because of premiums or better 
marketing, would be ahead that 
much. 

No doubt there are disadvantages 
as well as advantages as compared to 
other plans for wheat. Certainly any 
program that requires government 
participation is apt to have many dis- 
advantages. Someone has reminded 
us that we are in a “rigged economy” 
but I believe a proper question is 
how much rigging and what kind of 
rigging. 

I have presented the general out- 
line together with some comments re- 
garding the Income Certificate Plan 
for wheat. Perhaps I have approached 
it more from the farmers’ angle, but 
I know some of you are farmers and 
all of you are vitally concerned with 
whatever type of a program is in ef- 
fect for wheat. 

I have been told by some of your 
members that they feel it is not the 
millers’ place to help formulate farm 
programs and agricultural legisla- 
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tion. That is all right, but I do be- 
lieve it is extremely important for 
you to make available the benefit of 
your experience in processing and 
marketing. I am confident that farm 
organizations and government wel- 
come your suggestions in order that 
any wheat program that might be 
adopted will be practical and work- 
able from your point of view as well 
as being acceptable to others in the 
wheat industry. 

Let me say once again, that cer- 
tainly there must be some better way 
to meet the wheat situation than to 
rely upon production controls. Wealth 
comes from efficient production, not 
from curtailing it. One thing is cer- 
tain. 

If we expect the government to 
support the price of our total wheat 
production at levels so high that it 
cannot move freely into all channels 
of trade then there is only one course 
open to us as farmers, and that is to 
cooperate in adjusting production to 
the limited uses that can pay that 
high price. 

As a wheat farmer, I would much 
rather operate under a program that 
gives me price protection on the do- 
mestic market (for human consump- 
tion) and permits me to produce 
wheat for feed and export uses at 
competitive prices. I take this posi- 
tion, not only because I favor less 
dependence upon government but also 
because I would fare better economi- 
cally under the suggested plan, and 
would have much more freedom of 
operation and planning. 





Cable Address: “‘Dor¥kgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. Db. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: *“WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperget. 7 
Cable Address: 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 
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Milling Tests 
Condueted at 
Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Several 
wheat varieties were milled in tests 
in the pilot flour mill at Kansas State 
College July 28. 

Taking part in the tests were mill- 
ing company and college men. Varie- 
ties milled were Ponca, Comanche, 
Comanche X Blackhull-Hard, Federa- 
tion (C. I. 12517), Marquillo-Oro X 
Oro Tenmarg (C. I. 12406), Kan King. 

The flours obtained in the milling 
of each variety will be malted to 
a common amylograph level and 
bleached with novadel. Then small 
samples of each variety will be sent 
to each of the collaborating cereal 
chemists for evaluation of baking 
characteristics. The flours will be 
identified by code numbers so that all 
chemists will be striving to correctly 
appraise the baking qualities of the 
flours produced from each pure wheat 
variety. 

At a meeting to be held soon after 
all reports on the baking qualities of 
the flours are ready, the collabora- 
tors plan to discuss their findings. Re- 
sults of the milling tests will also be 
presented to the cereal chemists at 
this meeting. 

Test milling started in the morn- 
ing and continued into the afternoon. 
The tests were necessarily shorter 
(about 40 minutes per variety) be- 
cause no usable wheats were grown 
at the Hays, Colby or Garden City 
Experjment Station plots. Manhattan 
wheats were the only ones milled. 
Usually equal lots of each variety 
from each station are blended for 
milling. 

Tempering 

Each variety was washed 36-40 
hours before milling with the washer 
running at high speed. The moisture 
increased from about 12% moisture 
to 14.1% moisture. Twenty hours be- 
fore milling the wheat was tempered 
to 15.5% moisture. 

The mill was warmed up using a 
wheat mixture purchased from a 
Manhattan elevator. This process 
took 1% hours. The break release of 
each break as indicated by the small 
sample sifter was as follows: 


1 Bk. 30% through 18W 
2 Bk. 45% through 18W 
3 Bk. 35% through 20W 
4 Bk. 21% through 26W 


Neither the break rolls nor the re- 
duction rolls were changed after the 
mill was considered to be satisfac- 
torily adjusted for the warm up 
wheat. As each new wheat was run 
to the mill, the break release, pro- 
duced by these roll settings, was 
tested for on the small rotomatic 
sifter and recorded. The millers noted 
their impressions of how they thought 
each wheat milled on the rolls by 
making check marks on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet provided. Middlings, 
flour and feed streams were compared 
by looks and feel. 

There were significantly different 
numerical values for break release 
for many of the wheats milled which 
probably indicate to some extent the 
ease or difficulty with which these 
different wheats break up in the rolls. 

Participating in the tests were 
George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; J. G. 
Johnston, American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas; Alva E. Claunch, 
and John J. Womack, General Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City; S. J. Mooney, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Kansas City; 
R. S. Majerkurth, Wesley Ratloff and 
John Hildebrandt, Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Flour Milling Co.; O. C. Spohn, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka; 


James Mills, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Ned Shook and Glenn Eng- 
land, Farmers Co-op. Commission Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; R. O. Pence, 
Don Palmer, and E. P. Farrell, Kan- 
sas State College. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS’ 
OUTING PLANS READY 
PHILADELPHIA — The annual 
outing of the Bakers Club of Phila- 
delphia will be staged at the Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 
18-20, reminds G. A. Landenberger, 
secretary of the organization. 
Among the many sports attractions 
will be golf, with Marshall cup play 
and the kicker’s handicap scheduled. 
Other events will include a cocktail 
party, floor show, prizes, and dancing 
on the evenings of Sept. 19-20. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAND SHARE FIGURES 
Each person's “share” of land in 
the U. S. is 2% acres of crop land, 
seven acres of pasture land, and 2% 
acres of non-agricultural land—a 
total of 12 acres a person for the 
157,000,000 people living in the U. S. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 & Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam," Rotterdam 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

« FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z, 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) € 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











Cable Address: “Osieck,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Sole Agents for the 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








Cable Address: ‘‘Grains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN - 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 
& 
HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 
e 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


e 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 





The president of the company was 
showing a friend through his offices. 

They went past a series of small 
private rooms in which young men 
were busily hammering away at type- 
writers. 

“These are some of our junior ex- 
ecutives,” said the president. 

“But they’re typing letters,” said 
his friend. 

“Sure,” replied the president. “I 
ain't so dumb. I can get junior execu- 
tives for half the price I have to pay 
for stenographers!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


All work and no play would make 
Jack a “believe it or not” character 


these days. 
The more horsepower possessed by 


a teen-ager’s car, the less horse sense 


he uses. 

A traveling salesman, who towered 
six feet seven inches tall stopped in a 
small hotel in a little Pennsylvania 





FLOUR— 
Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


BAKING.— 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 
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Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


You'll Find Them In The-Northwestern-Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


This comprehensive reference book of facts and statistical infor- 
mation is published annually as a supplement to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It brings together much valuable material to be kept 
for easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
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village one evening and approached 
the desk clerk. 

“Is this a hotel?” smiled the trav- 
eler. 

The clerk, having deposited in a 
convenient corner of his mouth the 
ample quid of chewing tobacco he 
was munching, leisurely replied: 

“Yep!” 

“Do you serve food?” asked the 
salesman. 

After masticating the tobacco 
again for a few moments and sur- 
veying the questioner, the old fellow 
replied laconically: 

“Yep, but we ain’t filling no silos!” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

The notorious gossips were watch- 
ing a neighbor enter her house after 
a shopping expedition. “She’s just 
bragging,” said one of them, “going 
around like that with her arm band- 
aged and that black eye.” 

“What do you mean—bragging?” 

“Well,” was the emphatic pro- 
nouncement, “‘it’s just to make be- 
lieve that her husband has come back 


to her.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
In Milwaukee a man spotted a 
young woman futilely backing in and 
out of a parking space. Ten minutes 
later, thanks to his directions, the 
car was neatly parked in the space. 
“Thank you very much, sir,” the 
woman said. “This is very nice, but I 
was trying to get out!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Pins are hard to find, probably be- 
cause they are pointed in one direc- 
tion and headed in another. 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 


FOREIGN— 
Regulations 


Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


The Almanack Number is available 
without charge to new subscribers of 
The Northwestern Miller on request 
and is sold separately at $2 per copy. 


Che Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 







Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 
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HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

the previous week, with family buy- 
ers taking the bulk of shipments. 
Operations were 100%. Prices de- 
clined 20¢ on family flour and 25¢ 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Aug. 29: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.80@7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@6.65; bakery 
unenriched in paper bags, carlots, 
short patent $6@6.10, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, straight grade $5.70 
@5.80. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 19%, com- 
pared with 25% the preceding week 
and 30% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions improved and were good. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 28: 
Family flour $6.40; bakers’ short pat- 
ent $5.62, first clears $3.50, second 
clears $3.50. Prices were up 15@20¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest was at 
a low ebb for mills of the Hutchinson 
area last week as most buyers, well- 
covered for the next few months, 
showed no interest as prices climbed. 
Sales were limited to single carlots 
on spot or p.d.s. basis. Family flour 
business was exceedingly light. Ship- 
ping directions were improved and 
mills operated at 60% with coming 
week outlook around 70%. Prices ad- 
vanced 20¢ from levels of a week 
earlier as millfeed credits were off 
and both premiums and wheat fu- 
tures were higher. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 29: Hard winter 
family short patent, in _ cottons, 
$6.304@ 6.40; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.55@5.60; standard $5.454 
5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet, with prices about 25¢ 
sack higher than the previous week 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Texas: Flour business last week 
was at a very low ebb. Sales prob- 
ably averaged no more than 10% of 
capacity. Running time, however, was 
maintained at about four days. Prices 
were unchanged on family, but 20¢ 
sack higher on bakers; clears were 
10¢ lower. Quotations Aug. 28: Extra 
high patent family $7.00@7.20, high 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard bakers, 
unenriched $5.90@6; first clears, un- 
enriched $4@4.10 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour demand held at a 
low level in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 29. Millers 
said potential buyers were shopping 
for bargains and apparently waiting 
for the remainder of the crop to come 
in before making commitments. Sales 
were estimated at around 45 to 50% 
of capacity. 

The reluctance to buy continued in 
the face of market advances. The 
trade indicated the lull applied to all 
classes of flour, except that for the 
family trade. Family flour, with over- 
night protection given on 10¢ ad- 
vances for two successive days, drew 
a more general interest. Bookings for 


needs as far ahead as 120 days were 
reported, with a fairly large number 
of buyers coming in for 60 to 90 days. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.25@6.38, standard $6.15@6.30, 
first clear $5.59@5.75; hard winter 
short $5.69@5.85, 95% patent $5.75@ 
5.80, clear $4.54; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.37@6.88, stand- 
ard $4.50@6.18, clear $4.25@6. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
sluggish interest in all types of flour 
last week, with sales on the light 
side. Shipping directions were con- 
sidered to be pretty good. The de- 
mand continued to be poor for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills re- 
ported that with the spring wheat 
crop approaching full movement, flour 
buyers have stayed on the sidelines 
with the anticipation of buying flour 
on a lower basis. The expected break 
in wheat prices thus far has not ma- 
terialized. In fact, flour prices were 
higher late last week than a week 


earlier, with spring wheat flour up 
about 20¢, hard winter wheat flour 
15¢ higher and soft winter wheat 
flour fully 20¢ higher. The demand 
for all types has been at low ebb, but 
mills are confident that any substan- 
tial break will bring in a good volume 
of flour purchases. For the first period 
in some months clears and low grades 
have been very weak with declines in 
all types of as much as 20¢. Mills 
have ample supplies, and domestic 
and export buyers have shown but 
little interest. Mill operations con- 
tinue good. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 27: In 
100 lb. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.65, top hard $7.45, ordinary 
$5.90. In 100 lb. sacks: Bakers soft 
winter short patent $5.40, cake $5.40, 
pastry $4.50, soft straights $4.65, 
clear $4.40; hard winter short patent 
$5.85, standard patent $5.70, clears 
$5.55; spring short patent $6.45, 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 





+Exporting countries 


total sales 


greenest 
*G é d —United Statest——— ro 
“oe peste: Ton Wheat Flour Total Australiaf Canada France Total 
Austria ....... 9,186 . cease +. . i 
Belgium soos 28,883 1 23 8 3,110 $148 
Bolivia ......- 4,042 
Brasil ......0+ Se, Sc ceekun | we aeen ; nee 
Ceylem ....50> 10,288 ; . s.42 : 
Costa Rica 1,286 e 113 115 ; ‘ 1 
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Dominican Rep. 955 3 61 4 : 
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Egypt ......-. 14,697 oes 763 76 763 
El Salvador ... 735 Tas 
Germany ...... 55,116 
Greece ......-.- 12,860 “as eaten : 
Guatemala ... 1,286 52 95 145 7 152 
Haiti oean 1,837 147 147 7 154 
Honduras 551 5 3 128 x 1 86 
Iceland .... ° 04 , 7 i2 19 
BORER, cn cccecss 36,704 . al +. eae ’ ‘ : 
Indonesia 6,246 3 62 ‘ 65 
Ireland 10,105 ° 
Israel ......-- 8,267 sewn 
i a 31,232 inn Gaile =* 
Japan . 36,744 8,297 8,29 8,29 
JOTGGM 2.020625 2,939 , 
Korea ... er = | ere eee 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 ; . 
Liberia 73 6 5 
Mexico .....:. 14,698 ere ere 
Netherlands ... 24,802 2,627 58 2.685 113 1098 
New Zealand .. 5,879 1,000 1.000 
Nicaragua ..... 368 Rewer” -steipe te ‘ 
Norway oe 8,451 205 26 231 , 31 
Panama ...... 735 oe 113 113 27 140 
Per ... aut 7,349 184 18 “0 17 129 
Philippines .... 8,672 x 25 81 134 
Portugal . eae 7,349 672 398 1070 5 4 1 m4 
Saudi Arabia . 2,572 iva ate 25 § 25 
Spain ..ccccess BBO 8 ccecsc 8 8=—« ho BOO 
Sweden ....... 919 7 
Switzerland TGP <aters  ds0nen 1,064 1 064 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 05 2 5.600 653 
Vatican State . ae | Sesaws ” —~ cebene 
Venezuela 5 ae et See 
Yugoslavia 3,674 
Total ..... 421,156 14,263 2.192 16.4 1-889 10,772 32,116 
*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guarante: quantity petore Fob. 28. 1954. tGuar 
anteed quantities of individual exporting countri: have not yet been established. tSal +s 
confirmed by CCC through Aug. 25, 1953. {Sale recorded by Wheat Council through 
Aug. 21, 1953. 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Aug. 21, 1953)— (1,600 bushels) 
Importing (juota for —Exportin: countries—total sales- 
territory crop year United States anada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo ..... 1,102 13 ini : 114 OAS 
NETHERLANDS: 
6 Ielands «....... Sov 367 30 18 rs is 319 
Surinam ...eesceesees 220 23 29 . 52 168 
PORTUGAL: 
Angola (PWA) ...... , 496 392 392 104 
Cape Verde Islands .... eer eS 44 
ee ere eee i“ 147 2 2 145 
Mozambique (PEA) .  —_—a 634 
Portuguese Guinea ..... 17 14 
Portuguese India ...... 312 312 
St. Thome & Principe.. , ne Tre o% —e 33 
TIMOP .cccccccccessrces 26 5 "1 


*Subject to remainder being within the unft 


country. 


ed guaranteed quantity of the parent 





East 


Boston: A new rise in flour prices 
cooled buying interest last week. 
Springs closed 5 to 31l¢ net higher 
for the week, easing about 2¢ from 
the peak. Hard winters closed 19¢ 
higher while soft wheat flours gained 
5 to 10¢ for the week. 

As was expected the latest upsurge 
just about brought flour trading to a 
standstill. Most buyers said they 
were going to sit on the sidelines and 
await some signs of market stability 
which would be lengthy enough to 
enable them to operate with a mini- 
mum of confusion. The lag in buying 
activity was fairly widespread and 
embraced all segments of the trade. 
While a few sales were reported, 
most of them were only for imme- 
diate needs. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring short 
patents $6.79@6.89, standards $6.69@ 
6.79, high gluten $7.09@7.19, first 
clears, $6.02@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.3976.51, standards $6.19@ 
6.31; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42@ 
6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.87@5.22, high ratio $5.72@6.87: 
family $8.07. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket last week negotiated what most 
observers regarded as an unusual dis- 
play of strength for this time of year 
by posting advances ranging to 20¢ 
sack, with spring high gluten setting 
the pace. This upturn cooled purchas- 
ing interest. As a result, dealings pro- 
ceeded at a very slow pace. 

Early in the week, high gluten 
came in for some special buying at- 
tention on advance notice that mills 
would hike their postings, but the 
total volume was not large. The up- 
ward adjustment materialized in the 
form of two 10¢ jumps. After they 
were put into effect, purchasing in- 
terest in all types of flour appeared 
to wane as bakers and jobbers de- 
cided it was a time for proceeding 
with caution, especially since many 
felt that the increase in costs was 
only a temporary matter. 

The wider jump in high gluten, it 
was noted, further enlarged the pre- 
mium over hard winters. Elsewhere 
in the spring category, advances were 
not as large. 

Bookings of hard winters remained 
on the quiet side. Such placements as 
were made originated with those who 
failed to negotiate longer coverage a 
short time back. Meanwhile, shipping 
directions were only fair. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring high 
gluten $7.10@7.20, short patent $6.80 
6.90, standard $6.75 @6.85, first clear 
$6.25@ 6.35; hard winter short patent 
$6.25 6.35, standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
winter western $5.45@5.70, nearby 
$5 @5.20. 

New York: Bakers and jobbers 
whose supplies neared exhaustion 
were practically the only buyers in 
the local market last week. Covering 
only their absolute needs, they took 
single or a few cars of spring wheat 
flour as firmer prices, at a time when 
new crop offerings were imminent, 
discouraged and confused them. The 
sales were frequently priced date of 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations tn barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City %St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 5 ah bea Chane $...@ ... $6.22@7.45 $...@... $...@... $7.93@7.95 
Spring top patent ...........e00. 6.25 @6.38 oO sce car@ ces, -c0cMecce vant cas 
Spring high gluten ......... stars oe ose 6. 50@ 6.55 eae cos sie cose TATQTSO 
Spring short ‘ ican eats ---@... 6.20@6.27 pe ke oink -+-@645 6.87@6.90 
Spring standard : ... 615@6.30 610@6.17 ...@... -»-@6.35 6.77@6.80 
Spring first clear , ... 6.569@5.75 §.35@6.08 er ...@6.20 6.14@6.16 
Hard winter family - . «.-@7.75 o@ ccs 6.20 @7.45 oe» @7.45 arg acm 
Hard winter short . er ee 5.69@5.85 -.@... 5.65@5.70 «+ @5.85 eae ake 
Hard winter standard sevcese  Baweese o+-@... 5.55@5.60 -+-@5.70 6.25@6.27 
Hard winter first clear ......... ..@4.54 ooe@ 1. 3.46046.25 ~»-@5.55 5.95@5.97 

Soft winter family ....... eon as a, re ere “<eae <2k «++ @5.65 -@ 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.37 @6.88 «oe ce ooo sec ---@5.40 5.484 5.50 
Soft winter tandard cesses 4.50@6.18 ceo@ ace ee Se 25a Ke ~@ .. 
Soft winter straight ..... eveere 06 ous seve nee tT. et .. @4.65 5-38 @5.40 
Soft winter first clear rr 4.254 6.00 »-@. once. ae «+-@4.40 4.87@4.90 
Rye flour, white — «+. 3.86@3.92 3.50 @ 3-60 rl are ~»-@4.18 4.35@4.38 
Rye flour, dark ° 3.11@3.17 2.75@2.85 ae, are ---@3.43 3.60@3.63 
Semolina, blend, bulk 8.09@8.30 7.75@7.85 me oe, er ee | ee 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family . -. $...@8.05 §...@... $...@8.07 $7.50@7.95 §$...@... 
Spring high gluten : eeeee) 4.16@7.25 7.10@7.20 7.09@7.19 6.90@7.07 na ee wes 
Spring short P ; es ae 6.80@6.90 6.79@6.89 6.60@6.67 ...@... 
rer ree 6.75 @6.85 6.75@6.85 6.69@6.79 6.50@6.67 a ee 
Goring fret clear .oins cs scencecce 6.00@6.30 6.25@6.35 6.02@6.32 6.05@6.55 ...@... 
awk winter whete ovsccsnctntun 6.42@6.55 6.25@6.35 6.39@6.51 6.00@6.31 one 46% 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.22@6.35 6.20@6.30 6.19@6.31 5.90@6.16 one wes 
Soft winter straight scooes €858@6.30 ...@. 4.87@5.22 ene eas scan abe 
Kye flour, white : ptvilacitat aden 4.20@4.35 4.354@4.45 oes @ 1... 4.20@4,25 a cere 
Rye flour, dark deus iaeeadpers es eet ee coe @ cee «+-@... 3.45@3.85 ee er 

Semolina, blend, bulk ........... 8.47@8.57 a ee «--@... 8.31@8.52 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent vevsce Boae@ wo Spring top patent ..$12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 
Bluestem ce eeawe see @. Spring second patent 11.70@12.00 11.10@11.80 
Bakery grades .........s00.¢ cou cas Winter exportst ..... --@ 4.00 coco @® cece 

Pastry , ; ‘deh niga ane ae 

*100-1b. papers. t100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 

in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end 
carload lots 








millfeed quotations, 
prompt delivery, ton, 


summarize@ from the market reviews, 
packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. 


are based on 
at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Brau $44.50@45.50 $40.50@ 41.00 $47.00@48.00 $....@55.00 $....@56.00 
Standard midds 15.5000 46.50 41.004 41.50 48.004 49.00 -.- A56.00 .-..@59.00 
Flour midds 54.00@ 55.00 woe + @49.50 57.50 @ 58.50 Coe wats pew « 
Red dog 56.00 @59.00 54.00 @ 55.00 60.00 61.00 - @62, 50 woe 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Iran $38.500039.25 $43.50@ 43.75 S46.00@47.00  §$....@.... ar. Beer 
Shorts 14.500745.25 48.004 48,50 18.0040 49.00 Ter, eee wee See 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
WUGOMEO 4 o2ice ten cas $55.00 @57.00 $56.00@ 58.00 $60.00 @62.00 
WiImMipeS sic cswesin 39.00@ 42.00 41.00 @ 43.00 44.00@ 46.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of ‘Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted), Aug. 21, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





-—Wheat——~ -—Corn— -——Oats— -—R -Barley— 


e—. 





1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Baltimore 4 5,139 592 145 3 5 5 74 130 32 
Boston .. 1,42 Pr _ ck a ash a os e° 277 
Khuffalo as . ae $69 16,789 169 1,104 2,032 2,894 25 20 272 432 

Afloat 577 1,062 134 Me — ‘a ns 3 7 199 
Chicago . - 19,324 16,742 2,137 5,051 4,282 11,524 3,057 496 275 325 

Afloat i 69 eg as ee as ate os ‘ . 
Iouluth . 34,055 34,653 311 St. 61,690 2,414 SOs 81 1,256 5, 698 
Enid .... 43,155 41,919 ‘ 64 ee a Ba a we eo 
Ft. Worth 19,304 17,544 S51 214 473 251 11 20 40 27 
Calveston §,212 2,959 ovat a ee ah a is . o- 
Hutchinson 23,449 17,959 ar a¥ “% - ‘a 2 
Indianapolis 4,117 4,058 275 = =1,280 202 358 33 44 as = 
Kansas City 40,119 39.573. 268 271 103 124 171 90 37 14 
Milwaukee 2,943 931 138 594 422 528 1 11 61,156 $1,308 
Minneapolis . 18,622 11,788 2,233 4,379 4,675 6,249 419 1,422 2,703 6,712 
New Orleans 1,599 1,278 240 199 Ka Ss ce we + oe 
New York 1,377 1,070 53 4 2 1 

Aflout P 16,500 — ae 2 ‘ - po oe es ‘* 
Omaha . 19,682 18,964 322 1,116 1,620 1,361 35 263 il 6 
Peoria .. ‘ 776 i41 248 96 131 174 on i ay 
Philadelphia Pye 2,432 = 3, 408 9 56 a AG ay 7 35 52 
Sioux City 1,228 455 if 1,028 607 1,288 10 21 8 15 
St. Joseph 7.14 7191 i74 237 686 770 es a0 14 41 
St. Louis 8.680 8,807 206 268 1,163 446 32 13 is 7 
Wichita - 17,646 17,024 . a . .* 
Lakes cms 280 a 172 
Canals 80 119 198 ‘ 

Totals 314,231 270,222 8,404 16,305 17,881 28,388 4,087 2,557 6,005 14,146 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicag -——Kansas City —, Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept. Dec 
Aug. 24 211% 209% 186% 191% 194% 195% 200% 204% 206% 351 354 
Aug. °F 215% 213% 188% 193% 197% 197% 203% 207% 209% 354 357% 
Aug. 26 16 212% 186% 192 195% 194% 201 205% 208 357 361 
Aug. 27 216% 211% 184% 190 193% 192% 198% 202% 205% 359 361% 
Aug. 28 221 213% 186% 192% 196% 195% 201% 205% 207% 363 364% 
CORN-~ rr RYE — ——_——_OATS————__: 
Chicago Chicago oninnlpes Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. 
Aug 162% 139% 105% 112 vat 102% 108% 73% 74% 68% 70% 
Aug. 25 151% 142% 107% 113% 102% 103% 114 : 7A 15% 68% 70% 
Aug ..152% 141% 105% 111% 101% 102% 114 73% 74% 68% 70% 
Aug. 27 ..16 142 103% 109% 99% 100% 112 73 74% 67% 69% 
Aug. 28 ..154 143% 103% 10914 99% 100% 109 72% 74 67% = 69 & 


shipment and there were also reports 
of flour priced on arrival, for since 
they failed to cover before the ad- 
vance, they were considerably con- 
cerned over market trends and held 
rigidly to hand-to-mouth buying in 
hope that declines would follow heavy 
movement of wheat. 

Limited sales of family flour were 
booked early in the week on mill pro- 
tection against two price advances. 
However, previous bookings had cov- 
ered the bulk of the needs of this 
trade. 

Southwestern users, having previ- 
ously bought fairly substantially, 
were disinterested on erratically ris- 
ing levels. No inquiry or sales of any 
substance was reported from the 
medium-sized and large bakers who 
are the heavy consumers of these 
grades. Small, scattered buying was 
done in soft winters with limited of- 
ferings from eastern mills where 
wheat is tight. Middle western quo- 
tations were 25@35¢ higher. 

Bolivia, the Netherlands and Egypt 
showed active interest in buying flour, 
but confirmation of sales was not 
available at the close of the week. 
The Netherlands and Norway pur- 
chased small amounts. 

Prices on springs were about 30¢ 
higher and on Kansas flour 15@20¢ 
higher. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $7.15@7.25, 
standard patents $6.75@6.85, clears 
$6@6.30; southwestern short patents 
$6.42@6.55, standard patents $6.22@ 
6.35; high ratio soft winters $5.75@ 
6.85, straights $4.85@5.20. 

Buffalo: With some mills running 
up to seven days but the majority 
producing only for five days, flour 
output in this territory last week was 
slightly under the previous week. 

Sales of flour were mostly in smal- 
ler lots and mostly for replacement. 
Local area bakeries are taking con- 
siderable flour on direction with sev- 
eral of the larger bakeries starting 
to work their latest purchases of 
flour, which were made a short time 
ago. Bakeries in this area are re- 
porting good business during the 
hottest spell of the summer and sales 
would indicate that they are running 
ahead of a year ago. 

Flour prices were advanced prac- 
tically all along the line, with family 
showing a boost of 25¢ from a week 
earlier. Springs rose for the week. 
While there is a tremendous amount 
of wheat produced, the free wheat 
available to the trade is shrinking, 
with most of the new crop springs 
going into the government loan. 

Clears in all varieties were little 
changed. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Spring family 
$7.93@7.95, high gluten $7.17@7.20, 
short patent $6.87@6.90, standard 
$6.77@6.80, first clears $6.14@6.16;: 
hard winter standard $6.25 @6.27, first 
clears $5.95@5.97; soft winter short 
patent $5.48@5.50, straights $5.38@ 
5.40, first clears $4.87@4.90. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers last week were 
determined to hold out for lower flour 
prices, it appeared. Both large and 
small bakery owners continued to ex- 
press the opinion that prices will fall 
to a lower point. Hard southwestern 
patents and springs both sold only in 
meager amounts as fill-ins. Clears 
and high glutens had scant interest. 

Pastry and cake flour also sold only 
in small volume. Family flour in the 
advertised brands sold surprisingly 
well to grocers and flour brokers last 
week for fall replenishments of 
stocks. 

Directions were good to very good. 

Quotations Aug. 29: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.90@6.16, 
medium patent $5.95@6.21, short pat- 
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ent $6@6.31; spring standard patent 
$6.50@6.67, medium patent $6.55@ 
6.72, short patent $6.60@6.77, clears 
$6.05@6.55, high gluten $6.90@7.07; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.50@7.95, other brands $6.25@7.13; 
pastry and cake flours $4.65@6.81. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings in the 
Pacific Northwest are at a low ebb, 
with mills greatly curtailing opera- 
tions and some of them closing down 
in full or in part. Mills with export 
connections are grinding the least. 
Domestic mills are in a little better 
shape, but domestic buying continues 
to lag. There are no export outlets 
of any consequence. The Philippines 
are buying very sparingly; the Army 
has not purchased heavily. Flour quo- 
tations Aug. 29: High gluten $7.01, 
all Montana $6.69, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.74, bluestem bakers $6.71, 
cake $7.26, pastry $6.36, whole wheat 
100% $6.18, graham $6.05, cracked 
wheat $5.95. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There have been 
no spectacular developments in spring 
wheat flour business in eastern 
Canada, trade being confined to deals 
of a routine nature on a small scale. 

The small islands of the British 
West Indies placed orders for 25,000 
bags, a fifth of the business going 
to a middle western mill with the bal- 
ance in Ontario and Quebec. Egypt 
called for quotations for 20,000 tons, 
shipment being split equally between 
September and October. The last call 
for tenders in respect to August ship- 
ment resulted in orders for 15,045 
tons being split between two Ameri- 
can mills. 

Domestic business remains on an 
even keel with some greater activity 
expected in the first week of Septem- 
ber following the settlement of a pro- 
longed truckers’ strike. Customers in 
southwestern Ontario will wish to 
build up their depleted stocks. Quo- 
tations Aug. 29: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $12.30@12.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.70@12.00 bbl., bakers 
$11.60@11.90 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts in 98’s cotton mixed cars, with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is fairly good with the U. K. figuring 
prominently in buying schedules. 
Orders from this source and from 
other countries are_ individually 
small in most cases, but the total is 
satisfactory. Quotations Aug. 29: Ex- 
port $4.00 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. Domestic $9.96 bbl. 

The supplies of winter wheat tailed 
off when the price dipped as low as 
$1.48 and the market recovered in 
order to attract offers from the farm- 
ers. Despite the low prices, however, 
export interest is described as dis- 
appointing, only small parcel lots 
being sold. European buyers state 
that they are awaiting further sub- 
stantial price declines before making 
commitments. However, the trade 
feeling is that those buyers may be 
disappointed because supplies are 
dwindling and the price may now 
start to harden. Quotations Aug. 29: 
$1.50@1.52 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

The Ceylon flour purchases are re- 
ported to be in the neighborhood of 
30,000 tons from western Germany 
and Holland. This is understood to be 
a straight run grade much along the 
lines of the Australian offerings. It is 
understood that Ceylon has refused 
Russian flour offerings. 

Should Australian mills turn to 
other outlets for their flour, they 
might increase competition to a point 
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where Canadian mills would find it 
very hard to keep up. Such markets 
as Indonesia, Malaya, Hong Kong 
and the Philippines appear to offer 
the best outlet for the Australians. 

Canadian mills up to the end of 
last week had not received the regu- 
lar monthly Philippines requirement 
for September shipment. There is 
reported to be a shortage in Manila 
of certain grades of flour, but at the 
same time there is reported to be an 
ample supply of other grades which 
do not find favor with the bakers 
there. It is felt here that the Philip- 
pines licensing authority will not -al- 
low a flour shortage to develop in 
Manila again as it did some months 
ago, and it is expected that the Sep- 
tember requirement will come to 
Canadian mills shortly. Philippine 
flour licenses have been set on a 
monthly basis up to the end of the 
year. 

There continue to be little change 
in the domestic flour situation with 
prices steady. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: First patents 
$12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales 
worked by Canadian mills in the 
fourth week of August totaled 135,- 
600 bbl. to all destinations. IWA 
countries took 35,800 bbl. for delivery 
to Belgian Congo, Philippines, Costa 
Rica, Iceland, Haiti, Surinam, Neth- 
erlands Antilles, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Cape Verde Islands. The 
remainder of the bulk total was listed 
as Class 2 sales for British Guiana, 
Hong Kong, U. K., Panama, Singa- 
pore, Italy, Korea, Nicaragua, Co- 
lombia, Dominican Republic, Nigeria, 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Trinidad, 
Bahamas and Siam. 
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While export business in flour by 
Canadian mills shows a normal sea- 
sonal decline, domestic trade con- 
tinues to improve gradually with the 
close of the summer holiday season 
which virtually concludes with tte 
Labor Day weekend. Sales in the 
three western provinces are showing 
some improvement, but with the de- 
cline in export trade, mills are oper- 
ating at less than capacity. Prices 
continue steady. Quotations Aug. 29: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $12.10@12.80; 
second patents $11.10@11.80, second 
patents to bakers $10.85@11.05. All 
prices cash carlot. 


Vancouver: The whole export situa- 
tion with regard to Canadian flour 
has changed so greatly recently that 
shippers are puzzled about future 
sales. The flour trade is finding com- 
petition reaching a point where some 
relief must be secured if Canadian 
shippers are to maintain present mar- 
kets, let alone find new outlets. 

Following reports that Japanese 
mills are planning to sell in Hong 
Kong and other Far Eastern areas 
with flour made from Canadian and 
U. S. wheat, comes the news that 
Ceylon has bought heavily in Euro- 
pean flour, a fact which will hit Aus- 
tralian mills harder than Canad‘an 
but which, it is expected, will force 
Australians to offer heavily in ma~- 
kets presently enjoyed by Canadian 
mills, including the big Philipp‘nes 
market. 

Canadian mills have been busy re 
cently grinding for the Korean m>r- 
ket and a fifth full cargo is now lead 
ing here. This is mainly flour m 'led 
from No. 5 wheat and it is reported 
that Korea is interested in bids on 
another cargo for September sh’p- 
ment. 


























SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Some better interest 
in millfeed was reported early this 
week, although buying did not pick 
up to any extent. It Was believed 
that mixers, many of whom have 
not procured supplies in very large 
amounts lately, may consider current 
levels attractive. Trade was dull last 
week, and prices eased $1@2 on 
bran and middlings. Red dog was 
independently firm because of good 
southern demand. Quotations Aug. 
31: bran $41@41.50, standard midds. 
$41@41.50, flour midds. $49.50, red 
dog $54@55. 

Kansas City: Millfeed markets 
were draggy in this area last week 
with an accumulation of bran ac- 
counting for a decline in price to the 
low point of recent years, $38.50 
sacked, Kansas City. Shorts also were 


‘ weak, but displayed a tendency to 


pick up late in the week. The tone 
was a little better for both the 
first of this week, but offerings still 
were fairly plentiful. Quotations Aug. 
31: bran $38.50@39.25, shorts $44.50 
@45.25, sacked, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was slow 
last week with prices down $2 on 
bran and $1 on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, Aug. 29: bran $41@42, 
mill run $43.50@44.50, shorts $46@ 
47; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 


Wichita: Demand was slow for 
bran and moderate for shorts last 
week. Supplies were sufficient. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Aug. 28: 
bran $39@ 39.25, shorts $43.75 @ 44.50; 
bran declined $2.25@2.50 ton and 
shorts $1.25@1.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices slipped 
last week with bran closing the pe- 
riod $2.50 lower and shorts off $1. 
Impact of the feed relief program 
was being felt. Sales were limited 
to small dealers, jobbers and a few 
mixers in the immediate area. Quo- 
tations, sacked, basis Kansas City, 
Aug. 29: bran $38.50@39, shorts $44 
a 44.50. 

Ft. Worth: Business was very dull 
most of last week. Demand showed 
some improvement at week's end and 
offerings had been fairly well cleaned 
up. Quotations Aug. 28: bran $46@ 
47, gray shorts $48@49, delivered 
Texas common points; $2 lower on 
bran and $3.50 off on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Salina: Demand has been slow, 
with bran $2.50 ton lower, and shorts 
down the same amount. Supplies have 
been about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 27: bran $38.50@39, shorts 
$43 @ 43.50. 


Chicago: Interest in millfeeds 
lagged in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 31. Prices 
dipped, but not enough to indicate 
that distress supplies were accumu- 
lating. On the final day some tend- 
ency to firmness was apparent, with 
some inquiries appearing at the low- 
er price levels.-Quotations Aug. 31: 
bran $44.50@45.50, standard midds. 
$45.50@46.50, flour midds. $54@55, 
red dog $56@59. 

St. Louis: Shorts, while not anx- 
iously sought by buyers, are in bet- 
ter demand than bran. Offerings of 
both commodities are ample. Quo- 
tations Aug. 27: bran $43.50@43.75, 
shorts $48@48.50, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed movement to the 
trade from mills slowed up consid- 
erably last week, and many brokers 
were holding carlots throughout their 
territory trying to move it. Produc- 
tion was still too burdensome to 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








es et) 
Golden Loaf” 2s 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











-/ 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 





Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” ' 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


PRICES, 1935 TO DATE 





BASE PERIOD 1935-39=100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1962-63........ 262.4 257.2 257.2 261.7 242.0 
1961-62........ 258.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 
1960-61....... 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 
1940-66. ....... 212.5 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 
i | Perr 208.8 230.4 230.0 225.5 210.8 
1947-48........ 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 
1946-47........ 229.7 254.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 
1946-46........ 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.2 165.2 
1944-45........ 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.5 164.8 
2969-46. ccccces 162.6 164.0 164.2 164.2 165.0 
1943-43........ 137.1 142.1 142.7 143.9 143.8 
i: Seer 126.9 127.6 133.9 143.8 143.4 
oS eee 90.9 99.9 99.3 98.9 93.1 
1939-40... 98.9 104.5 106.2 106.3 102.7 
1938-39........ 81.7 83.1 87.5 90.2 88.6 
1937-38........ 94.0 93.9 93.2 98.2 96.7 
2986-37. wc ceees 117.8 125.3 132.7 138.2 132.5 
| ree 86.0 846 86. H $4.8 83.0 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
238.3 227.8 229.2 2f8.7 216.4 ... ... ae? 
273.0 279.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 251.8 
240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 251.2 227.5 213.6 219.8 
214.2 226.4 221.4 215.6 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
236.7 224.5 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 
165.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 
164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 
165.1 165.1 165.2 165.2 165.1 165.1 165.1 164.7 
146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 
144.2 142.1 139.2 139.5 140.3 137.3 137.5 137.9 
93.7 98.1 97.8 102.6 114.4 118.5 132.5 103.3 
101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 85.3 89.0 98.1 
90.7 94.8 94.6 90.9 85.7 83.0 106.4 89.8 
92.9 88.7 87.9 86.6 87.4 82.8 82.2 90.4 
131.2 142.6 138.7 123.3 116.7 100.2 95.2 124.5 
$1.4 83.1 83.4 89.0 114.9 126.1 121.1 93.6 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940=—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1 | Fe 228.2 233.0 233.0 227.4 218.9 221.6 221.4 225.3 218.7 2210 ... ... cael 
Oe | See 247.6 261.4 272.7 269.1 254.6 256.6 254.7 256.2 254.6 252.1 253.4 249.4 256.8 
1960-61........ 207.6 219.9 232.0 240.8 250.2 245.8 247.4 246.6 236.8 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
1949-60........ 173.8 173.5 184.0 184.5 185.2 190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.56 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
9008-68. ccccces 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
Ce 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1944-46........ 164.9 167.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
2968-48 ..0cccces = 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.6 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
wo ATT 64.6 66.8 71.6 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
1937-38........ 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.5 71.1 71.5 80.2 
1936-37........ 150.2 163.2 156.2 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
BEER cc ccace 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 567.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 





maintain an even price movement. 
Quotations during the week showed 
losses up to $2@3 ton. Toward the 
end a little firmer tone was noted, 
although closings were $1@2 lower 
on all types as compared with the 
previous week. Pressure from the 
Southwest market as well as a heavi- 
er pressure from Canadians was also 
felt. Quotations Aug. 29: standard 
midds. $48@49, standard bran $47@ 
48, flour midds. $57.50@58.50, red 
dog $60@61. 


Boston: Millfeed trading was very 
quiet last week despite fairly lim- 
ited offerings. Most buying was re- 
ported on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
efforts to arrange commitments be- 
yond spot period generally fell on 
deaf ears. Standard bran closed 50¢ 
higher while middlings advanced $1. 
Quotations Aug. 29: standard bran 
$56, middlings $59. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices lost 
ground last week, with diminishing 
demand. Dealers said customers were 
taking only nearby needs. Some pre- 
dicted that this situation will pre- 
vail until cooler weather, unless there 
is a sharp break in prices. The Aug. 
29 quotations showed bran off $2 
from the previous week to $55, while 
a similar downturn put standard 
midds. at $56 and a 50¢ reduction 
found red dog at $62.50. 


Pittsburgh: Although the weather 
was very hot and pastures were show- 
ing the bad results, sales of mill- 
feeds last week were down. Prices 
were lower and both the retail and 
wholesale trade restocked cautiously. 
Supplies are plentiful. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Aug. 29: 
bran $52.30052.40, standard midds. 
$53.30@53.40, flour midds. $60.30@ 
61.40, red dog $63.30@66.40. 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 28: mill 
run $45, middlings $51 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were strong- 
er last week, with prices up $2. 
Demand continues to increase. Quo- 
tations Aug. 28: red bran and mill 
run $45, middlings $50; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $52, middlings 
$57; to California: red bran and mill 
run $52.50, middlings $57.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto - Montreal: The domestic 
market is fairly active within the 
limitations prescribed by the season 
but the main interest is focused on 
export demands. The U.K. has been 
a fairly prominent buyer and con- 
siderable interest is being shown. 
Quotations Aug. 29: bran $55@57, 
shorts $56@58, middlings $60@62 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds in 
western Canada is not keen at the 
present time, but with some reduc- 
tion in mill output there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Most of the 
production from western Canada con- 
tinues to move to feeders in Ontario 
and east to the Maritimes. Quota- 
tions Aug. 29: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$39@42, shorts $41@43, middlings 
$44@46; all prices cash carlot; small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Offerings of both prai- 
rie and local mills continue fair with 
a wide range of prices still prevail- 
ing. No export business has been re- 
ported for some time. Cash car quo- 
tations, Aug. 29: bran $46.30@52.20, 
shorts $50.30@52.20, middlings $55.30 
@56.20. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade remains quiet, 
with prices about unchanged from 
a week ago. Quotations Aug. 28: 
white rye $3.50@3.60, medium rye 
$3.30@3.40, dark rye $2.75@2.85. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections continued fair. Quotations 
Aug. 27: pure white $4.18, medium 
$3.98, dark $3.43, rye meal $3.68. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were reported very slow. De- 
clining rye grain markets held out 
no incentive to do any purchasing, 
and buyers remained on the sidelines. 
Production of rye flour was report- 
ed good due to the filling of direc- 
tion orders and some local area pur- 
chases by smaller bakeries. Quota- 
tions Aug. 29: white rye $4.35@4.38, 
medium rye $4.15@4.18, dark rye 
$3.60 @ 3.63. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour is_ still 
thought to be too high for other 
than hand-to-mouth buying. Direc- 
tions are fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Aug. 28: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.20@4.25, medium 
$4@4.05, dark $3.45@3.85, blended 
$5.97@6.04, rye meal $3.70@3.85. 


Philadelphia: Cheaper offerings of 
dark flour generated a pickup in de- 
mand last week and some fairly 
large orders were reported. Most of 
these materialized when 15¢ reduc- 
tions prevailed, but activity slack- 
ened when 5¢ of this downturn was 
erased. The Aug. 29 quotation on rye 
white of $4.35@4.45 compared with 
$4.45@4.55 the previous week. 


Portland: Quotations Aug. 28: pure 
dark $5.10, white rye $5.90. 

New York: Improvement in rye 
flour bookings developed the middle 
of last week on mill offerings that 
did not immediately follow the up- 
turn in grain. Quotations Aug. 29: 
pure white patents $4.20@4.35. 


Chicago: Rye flour salesmen re- 
ported a small upturn in the busi- 
ness pace in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 29. No big 
sales were reported, but a fair run 
of small orders were booked, aggre- 
gating a total volume ahead of the 
previous week. Quotations Aug. 29: 
white patent rye $3.86@3.92, medium 
$3.66@3.72, dark $3.11@3.17. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Continued hot weather 
across western Canada has restricted 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
in the domestic market, but mills are 
operating close to capacity in antici- 
pation of a seasonal improvement in 
demand during the fall and winter 
months. There is no suggestion of 
any export business in these com- 
modities so far as western mills are 
concerned. Quotations Aug. 29: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45@4.85 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.35@5.75; all prices 
cash carlot. 

Toronto - Montreal: Interest has 
slackened after buyers satisfied them- 
selves for early fall delivery, and 
the current main requirement is for 
smalls. Quotations Aug. 29: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. LESLIE N. PERRIN 
DIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNEAPOLIS — Mrs. Leslie N. 
Perrin, 64, wife of the former presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., died here 
Aug. 30 after an illness of several 
weeks. 

A native of Chicago, Mrs. Perrin 
had lived in Minneapolis since 1936. 
Mr. Perrin retired June 1, 1952, as 
president of General Mills. He is on 
the board of directors and executive 
committee. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Perrin is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. William J. Walton, Winnetka, 
Ill.; two grandchildren and a sister, 
Miss Myrtle Anaheim, Winnetka. 

Services were conducted Sept. 1 
and burial was made at Forest 
Park, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














BUILDING WAREHOUSE 

THORP, WIS.—The Thorp Flour & 
Feed Co., owned by Leon Dus and 
Steve Dus, is erecting a new ware- 
house. The steel quonset building will 
be used for storage of feed and seed 
and it will house some mill equip- 
ment. The present mill will be used 
for grinding as usual. 


September 1, 1953 


Receipts of Wheat 
at Minneapolis 
Show Increase 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
expanded to 1,231 cars Aug. 31, fol- 
lowing the somewhat disappointing 
volume of receipts the previous Mon- 
day when 997 cars arrived. Receipts 
included about 300 cars of durum 
wheat. 


The heavier arrivals exerted pres- 
sure on both the cash and futures 
markets, with the September delivery 
off 25s¢ bu. and cash premiums 
steady on low proteins but off 1@5¢ 
bu. on other types. Durum premiums 
were off 5¢ bu. at the top end of the 
range. 


The harvest is in full swing in the 
spring wheat area, although numer- 
ous delays have been reported from 
wet weather. Cargill, Inc., in its 
Aug. 27 bulletin, reports serious 
losses to swathed and shocked grain 
in Minnesota and South Dakota. 

Early maturing fields of wheat 
yielded some better than had been 
anticipated, Cargill says. Later fields 
showed heavy damage, however, and 
test weights are running from above 
60 Ib. to below 40 lb. to the bushel. 
The marked variation of yield and 
quality within very limited areas 
makes it impossible to arrive at any 
conclusive estimate of rust damage, 
the bulletin states. 


Many fields of durum and numer- 
ous late fields of bread wheat in 
North Dakota are being plowed un- 
der because of the severe stem rust 
damage, Cargill says. 


¥ ¥ 
Maturity Hastened 


WINNIPEG—Unusually high tem- 
peratures have hastened maturity of 
crops in western Canada in the two 
weeks ending Aug. 28, and in many 
instances the scorching temperatures 
have caused premature ripening of 
late stands. The results will show in 
lower yields and quality. 

Excellent headway has been made 
in southern Manitoba in swathing, 
combining and threshing of crops, 
and about 75% of the stands in the 
southern part of the province have 
been gathered in. Elsewhere progress 
varies considerably, with least head- 
way noted in Alberta where the crops 
are later than in northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 

Rust continues to damage wheat 
and barley, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the loss from 
this hazard will be experienced over 
a greater area of western Canada 
than in any previous year on record. 

Late crops in many sections of 
western Canada, in addition to heat, 
have been hastened into maturity by 
drouth conditions. Many late stands 
developing ]ush growth following 
heavy rains in June and July lack 
normal deep root systems to draw 
upon subsoil moisture reserves to 
offset the depletion of surface mois- 
ture supplies. 

Despite the damage that has oc- 
curred to date from hail, rust, drouth 
conditions and other factors, western 
Canada will harvest a substantially 
better than average production, but 
yields will be down considerably from 
earlier estimates. Many areas of the 
West will produce yields at least 
equal to last year’s outturns, while 
in other districts the harvest will be 
extremely disappointing. On the aver- 
age grades and quality will be inferior 
to last year. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week ap- 
proved a plan for limited feed indus- 
try participation in the government’s 
drouth emergency feed program in 
the Southwest. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. board, 
in a split decision, agreed to grant 
feed manufacturers permission to ob- 
tain CCC cottonseed meal and corn 
at the emergency prices, with CCC 
and feed manufacturers to share in 
freight costs. 

Under the plan, certain feed manu- 
facturers and dealers will again be 
able to sell “drouth emergency mixed 
feed” to eligible farmers and ranch- 
ers in the designated drouth area 
and will obtain replacement of cot- 
tonseed meal and corn from CCC. 

CCC will allow feed manufactur- 
ers a $2.50 ton handling charge on 
the cottonseed meal, but the agency 
declined to grant a $6.50 ton pellet- 
ing allowance which an _ industry 
committee had asked. 

It was reported that CCC was 
stopping its practice of pelleting meal 
since railroads are no longer giv- 
ing a drouth rate from the origin of 
the meal to the pelleting point. Since 
that decision was made, it was said, 
the CCC feels it should not pay the 
pelleting allowance to feed manu- 
facturers. Also, it was reported that 
a USDA legal opinion held that such 
an allowance would be a subsidy to 
feed companies and could not be justi- 
fied under terms of the legislation 
making money available for drouth 
relief. 

In many respects, the newly ap- 
proved program is similar to the 
original program for the feed in- 
dustry. The government prescribes 
that a ton of the “drouth emergency 
mixed feed” contain 800 lb. of CCC 
cottonseed meal and 800 lb. of corn. 
In addition, however, a “drouth emer- 
gency mixed dairy feed” was ap- 
proved. It must contain at least 600 
lb. of cottonseed meal and 1,000 Ib. 
of corn. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration had not issued an official 





DROUTH RELIEF NEED IN 
KANSAS QUESTIONED 


* 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fewer 
than half the Kansas County Farm 
Bureau presidents here for their an- 
nual presidents’ meeting Aug. 27-28 
believe Kansas’ drouth disaster is 
great enough to call for relief pro- 
grams such as emergency feeds at 
reduced prices. Only 13 of 31 think 
any county in Kansas should be in 
the drouth disaster area, and only 
four of 20 questioned said they knew 
of the emergency feed program keep- 
ing a producer from going out of 
business. A large majority of those 
questioned knew of no genuine abuse 
of the disaster feed program, but 
six said they had personal knowl- 
edge of abuses of the program. A few 
said they would be willing to name 
persons who took the cheap feed 
with no real need for it. With the 
exception of veterans who used cred- 
it to get started after the war, no 
one in Kansas has been affected long 
enough to need relief, one of the 
presidents said. “Too many good 
years preceded the drouth to make 
relief necessary,” he said. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA Approves New Plan for 
Industry Part in Drouth Aid 








DROUTH SHIPMENTS 
EXPAND 


* 


WASHINGTON—Through Aug. 21, 
a total of 45,594 tons of cottonseed 
meal, 105,330 tons of pellets and 
1,416 tons of slab cake had been 
shipped by the Production & Market- 
ing Administration commodity divi- 
sion to the drouth area. These ship- 
ments were made against orders ap- 
proved by county drouth committees 
totaling 115,889 tons of meal, 194,653 
tons of pellets and 2,375 tons of slab 
cake, 

In addition, shipments of corn to- 
taling 1,418 cars were made against 
2,516 cars approved by committees, 
and 1,648 cars of oats against 3,023 
cars approved. 





release on the newly approved plan 
for feed manufacturers, and some of 
the details on payment of freight 
costs had not been completely worked 
out. 

Officials told John Cipperly, The 
Northwestern Miller Washington cor- 
respondent, that the program would 
work this way for cottonseed meal: 

CCC will make cottonseed meal 
available in California, where the bal- 
ance of its supplies are located, at 
the reduced price of $35 ton. CCC 
will pay half of the reduced freight 
rate to points of destination, plus a 
$2.50 handling charge for the feed 
manufacturer. The feed manufacturer 
will be required to pay half of the 
freight at the commercial rate. 

On corn shipments, it was report- 
ed that Omaha, St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City would be used as basing 
points, and average freight rates were 
to be calculated from these points 
to drouth area points. The govern- 
ment is to pay half of the average 
rate, and the feed company is to 
pay the other half. 

It was reported that, as under the 
previous program, the only mills 
which would be eligible would be 
those located within the official 
drouth area. 

USDA was reported working on an 
official announcement explaining the 
new program, and it was reported 
that some feed companies planned to 
resume selling emergency mixed feed 
to eligible feeders. 

Feed industry spokesmen feared 
that the government plans would re- 
sult in discrimination against some 
feed companies because of location 
or freight problems. 

Original formula feed industry par- 
ticipation in the government’s drouth 
relief program ended when railroads 
announced that the 50% freight rate 
reduction on government shipments 
of CCC ingredients would not apply 
to any shipments made to feed mix- 
ers. After the railroads made this 
ruling, USDA suspended sales of corn 
and cottonseed meal to feed firms at 
the reduced prices at which these 
feeds are available to caftlemen in 
the drouth area. 


New Proposals 


A feed manufacturing industry 
committee, including officials of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
then made new proposals for feed 
industry participation in the drouth 
program. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was asked to reinstate 
the order giving eligible feeders the 


opportunity to obtain the reduced- 
price CCC ingredients in a mixed 
feed sold at a price reflecting the 
CCC reductions, It was proposed that 
feed manufacturers present eligibil- 
ity certificates to CCC and obtain 
delivery of CCC stocks as inventory 
replacement. 

Under the last proposed. plan, 
Commodity Credit Corp. ingredients 
would have been made available to 
mills serving the drouth area at the 
reduced govefnment prices, less the 
freight rate available to the govern- 
ment from the point of replacement 
origin to the actual drouth area des- 
tination, and less the government cost 
of handling and pelleting cottonseed 
meal. It was proposed that the feed 
manufacturer pay the freight at the 
commercial rate, with full transit 
privileges. 

It was noted that costs to the gov- 
ernment under this plan would be 
no greater than its costs had been 
for supplying the straight corn or 
cottonseed meal to feeders. 


Pressure Cited 


Officials in the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration claim that the 
whole drouth feed program was the 
result of some congressional pressure 
coming from Rep. W. R. Poage (D., 
Texas), who is said to have sold the 
“give-away” deal to the White House. 
PMA officials say the top men in 
that agency, plus subordinate con- 
sultants, were not willing to reduce 
the cottonseed meal price or the sale 
price of other feed ingredients to 
the bargain-counter levels which were 
established. 

Some top officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture call the pro- 
gram frankly “a public welfare propo- 
sition—a relief program.” They admit 
that some abuses have occurred, but 
they deny that they have been wide- 
spread. 

It is now the firm stand of PMA 
that there will be no diversion of 
1953 crop cottonseed meal to the 
drouth program and that when pres- 
ent supplies of old crop cottonseed 
meal are exhausted, the deliveries 
will be discontinued. 


Meal Supplies 

As of Aug. 25, there were approxi- 
mately 90,000 tons of old crop cot- 
tonseed meal on hand for distribu- 
tion to the feed industry if it could 
find a way to participate in the pro- 
gram. However, the supplies avail- 
able to feed manufacturers taking 
part in the drouth program were not 
expected to amount to more than 
50,000 tons of the old crop since 
USDA planned to hold back some of 
the total for further direct distribu- 
tion to feeders. 

It was expected that available 
Commodity Credit Corp. supplies of 
cottonseed meal would probably be- 
exhausted by the end of September 
at the latest and that its supplies 
of corn under the drouth program 
would probably be cut off early in 
October with exhaustion of funds. 
PMA officials said they would run 
out of funds, which would mean that 
all deliveries of cottonseed meal, 
corn, wheat and oats under the drouth 
program would have to be stopped. 

PMA officials have said that drouth 
conditions generally were not improv- 
ing. This might indicate that addi- 
‘ional congressional pressure might 
force the administration to continue 
sales of corn, wheat and oats to 
the drouth area even after the old 
crop cottonseed meal is exhausted. 

After Aug. 31, the domestic sale 
price of government cottonseed meal 
from the 1953 crop will be $53.50@ 
56.50 ton by area differentials. 
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Treasury Ruling 
on Rapid Tax 
Write-Off Awaited 


WASHINGTON-—An advance rul- 
ing by the Treasury Department in 
the next few weeks will dispose of 
the biggest headache facing grain 
warehousemen who are wondering 
whether they can use the new 100% 
rapid write-off for federal income tax 
purposes if they already have a cer- 
tificate of necessity but have never 
used it. 

This was learned in a conversa- 
tion with Treasury officials by James 
A. Tawney, Washington attorney and 
former counsel of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., who present- 
ed the problem to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and was assured it was 
the biggest problem facing the de- 
partment in preparing new regula- 
tions under the recently enacted 
Technical Changes Act of 1953, which 
broadened greatly the tax amortiza- 
tion privileges for newly constructed 
grain storage facilities. 

The advance ruling was decided 
upon, Mr. Tawney was told, because 
many applications are pending for 
certificates of necessity, filed before 
the new law went into effect, and 
because a large number of certifi- 
cates were recently issued but con- 
struction was not started within the 
six-month period required and the 
holder, therefore, derived no tax 
benefits from the certificate. 


Will Be Considered 

In a reply to Mr. Tawney’s initial 
inquiry, Kenneth W. Gemmill, acting 
chief counsel, Internal Revenue, said: 
“The question raised in your letter 
will be carefully considered in the 
preparation of the proposed regula- 
tions under section 124B. The propos- 
ed regulations will be published in 
the Federal Register as a notice of 
proposed rule-making, and you will 
then of course have the opportunity 
to comment on the specific provisions 
with which you are concerned.” 

Since 30 days must elapse before 
proposed regulations become effec- 
tive, the trade generally will have 
opportunity to study the proposed 
regulations and comment upon them. 

Defining such terms as ‘public 
warehouse” and, in the case of flat 
storage houses, the term ‘primarily 
for the storing of grain,” is included 
in the numerous questions writers 
of the new regulation are now trying 
to answer. They admit, according to 
Mr. Tawney, that the proposed regu- 
lations may be technically imperfect, 
but they are hoping the trade will 
study them carefully during the 30 
day period following initial publica- 
tion. 

The one big problem, however, is 
defining the rights of present certifi- 
cate of necessity holders, or those to 
whom certificates have been issued 
but never used. It results from the 
fact that the new law excludes from 
eligibility any grain storage facility 
“any part of which is an emergency 
facility within the meaning of sec- 
tion 124A,” of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Certificates of necessity were 
issued under that section and could 
not be issued unless the facility was 
determined to be an “emergency fa- 
cility.” 

No date was mentioned for publi- 
cation of the proposed advance ruling 
on this point or for publication of the 
proposed regulations. 
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BIRTHDAY—Leslie F. Miller, (center), president of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was surprised by company officials at a 70th birthday party Aug. 25 
at Minneapolis club, just one year after the company itself celebrated its 


70th anniversary. 


A son of Arthur Miller and grandson of John Russell, 


the company’s two co-founders, Mr. Miller has been with Russell-Miller 
since 1905, and president since 1943. At the left is M. R. Devaney, chairman 
of the board and vice president, while M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent is at the right. The two served as hosts for the occasion. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, and Henry L. 
Sumpter, general manager for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichi- 
ta, were Kansas City visitors last 
week 


Herbert Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., New York flour jobber, and 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, visited Buffalo 
mills during a motor trip upstate 
with his family. 


Vv. TT. Pearson, assistant sales 
manager, Minneapolis bakery divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., spent two 
days in the New York headquarters 


of the mill during the week. E, 

Hargesheimer, grain division, Buf- 

falo, was another Pillsbury visitor. 
? 

William FE. Derrick, New York, is 
making a flying trip to Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 

* 

J. A. Benjamin, vice president, Uhl- 

mann Grain Co., Chicago, was a re- 


cent New 
visitor 


York Produce Exchange 


Willis Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 


son, is in critical condition following 
a heart attack at his home on Aug. 
25. He is in a Hutchinson hospital 
where his condition was reported 
slightly improved. 

e 

H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., made a recent business trip to 
company district headquarters in 
Little Rock 

% 

H. C. Roark, regional sales as- 
sistant in the grocery products south- 
ern division, General Mills, Inc., has 
returned from an extended visit to 
company offices in Dallas and Little 
Rock where he attended quarterly 


meetings of the districts and the 


Aug. 29 meeting of the Oklahoma 
City district. 
& 


The chairman of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., C. A. Dunning, is 
now on a tour of company offices in 
western Canada and at the same 
time, surveying crop prospects and 
renewing acquaintances at his for- 
mer places of residence, Regina and 
Yorkton, Sask. 

oe 


Moritz Milburn, president of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., was 
injured in a head-on automobile col- 
lision recently. Mr. Milburn suffered 
a broken arm and head lacerations, 
necessitating 11 stitches. Don Jour- 
ney, manager of the feed plant at 
Granger, Wash., with Mr. Milburn in 
the same accident, was shaken up. 


W. N. Moncur, former chairman 
of the Indian Jute Mills Assn., Cal- 
cutta, and now associated with Yule 
Catto & Co., London, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the association's 
London committee. 

@ 


G. W. Noel, head of G. W. Noel 
& Co., Kansas City, has begun a six 
months leave of absence, upon the 
recommendation of his doctor. Mr. 
Noel and his family will live at La 
Junta, Colo., where he has leased a 
home. 

e 


The engagement of Thomas W. 
Staley, president, Staley Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Helen Gossard, both of 
Kansas City, has been announced. 
Mr. Staley is a past chairman of the 
board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. The marriage will 
take place late this year. 

6 

E. G. Harwood has been appointed 
deputy secretary of the British Mini- 
stry of Food in succession to Sir 
Albert Feavearyear who died in 
Washington earlier this year while 
attending the International Wheat 
Agreement renewal talks. Mr. Har- 


wood was prominently identified with 
the decision which led to Britain’s 
withdrawal from the agreement and 
he is well known to flour importers 
as the official with whom they have 
had to deal during government con- 
trol of the trade. 
L:) 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice presi- 
dent, bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis has returned from 
a two-week business trip to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He also visited the 
firm’s Los Angeles office on his re- 
turn. Later in the week he spent a 
few days in the New York office of 
the company. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
SETS GOLF PARTY, DINNER 


KANSAS CITY—A golf party and 
dinner meeting of the Kansas City 
Feed Club will be held at the Hill- 
crest Country Club near Kansas City 
Sept. 15. Tee-off time for golfers is 
set for 1 p. m., and following a cock- 
tail hour in the evening a prime rib 
dinner will be served in the club 
house. 

A special guest will be Jimmy 
Jackson, sales representative of the 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, who is a 
well known amateur golfer and is a 
member of the U. S. Walker cup 
team. Mr. Jackson will come to the 
Kansas City meeting from participat- 
ing in a Walker cup match against a 
British team at the Kittansett Coun- 
try Club, Marion, Mass. He will dis- 
cuss golfing techniques and give a 
demonstration. 

The second part of the program 
will be a movie “Bob White through 
the Year” presented by Dick Rotche, 
field service agent for the Missouri 
Game Conservation Commission. 
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140 GRAIN VENTILATING 
UNITS BOUGHT BY CCC 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has contracted to purchase 140 
grain ventilating units and 280 non- 
perforated extension tubes to be used 
in aerating stored grain in Liberty 
ships of the reserve fleet at Jones 
Point, N. Y. This purchase completes 
the offer to buy announced Aug. 4. 

The contract was awarded to 
Hald Pneumatic Systems, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The cost to CCC of the 140 
grain ventilating units and 280 non- 
perforated extension tubes, shipped, 
delivered, and unloaded to pier and/or 
warehouse at Iona Island, N. Y., at 
contractor’s expense, will be $17,200. 
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ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 
SPONSORS ANNUAL OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—A total of 210 mem- 
bers and guests attended the annual 
mid-summer outing of the St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club Aug. 21 at Nor- 
wood Hills Country Club. Present 
were more than 50 out-of-town rep- 
resentatives of the grain, flour, feed, 
and seed trades, including some whe 
were in attendance at the annual 
convention at the American Soybean 
Assn., which was being held in St. 
Louis. 

The afternoon was devoted to a 
golf tournament in which 50 golfers 
participated. S. J. Schuster, Schuster 
Feed Co., president of the club, intre 
duced the guests at the dinner follow- 
ing the afternoon’s activities, and in 
his remarks stressed that this meet- 
ing was one of the efforts of the local 
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trade to expand its relations with the 
trade territory. 

Dan R. Blount, nationally famous 
lecturer and humorist, was the prin 
cipal speaker. 

Golf awards went to R. F. Deibel, 
Jr., and William Chapman, St. Louis, 
and H. B. Bowen, Decatur, Ill. The 
remaining 32 prizes were distributed 
as attendance prizes. 

The following were approved for 
membership: Peter Fanchi, Jr., and 
Paul R. Garrett, Continental Grain 
Co.; Robert J. McLeod, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Duane M. 
Feeley, Monsanto Chemical Co.; D. H. 
Hundley, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; James 
E. Prickett, Frisco Railroad; Cleo E. 
Mikel, Corn Products Sales Co.; and 
James Lamb, Fenton Feed Mill. 

It was announced that the St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club would hold its 
final golf outing of the 1953 season at 
Glen Echo Country Club on Oct. 16. 
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BROWN-MILLBANK CORP. 


FORMS FEED DIVISION 


NEW YORK—tThe Brown-Millbank 
Corp., 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
has announced the formation of a 
feed division under the management 
of T. J. E. Brown, formerly of the 
Brown Oil & Chemical Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

The new division will act as a 
broker and principal in the market- 
ing of soybean, linseed and cottonseed 
oil, as well as imported fish meals, 
fish liver oils, dicalcium phosphate 
and urea. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED OUTING 


SCHEDULED SEPT. 22 


CHICAGO—Six hundred dollars in 
prizes will be distributed at the an- 
nual fall golf outing of the Chicago 
Feed Club, scheduled for the Mid- 
Jothian (Ill.) Country Club Sept. 22. 

Besides golf, other forms of enter- 
tainment, as well as good fellowship 
and excellent food, are promised by 
Fred DeGraw, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, who is 
chairman of the golf committee. Tee 
off time is from 10 a. m., assuring a 
full day of fun. Topping the day will 
be dinner of roast prime ribs of beef. 
Everyone attending is urged to get 
their reservation in early. 
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DAVE ROSS PRESIDENT OF 
NEW MEMPHIS FEED CLUB 


MEMPHIS — Dave Ross, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., has been elected president 
of the newly-organized Memphis Feed 
& Grain Club. 

Other officers named at the organ- 
izational dinner meeting Aug. 20 are: 
Dan Paul, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
vice president; Brent Cooke, Hum- 
phreys-Godwin Co., secretary; E. C. 
Arnn, Heyman Co., Inc., treasurer. 
Directors chosen are: Oren Little, 
Lacy-Logan Co.; James Phelan, E. E. 
Boxton & Co.; Jack Harpster, Stand- 
ard Commission Co., and George 
Seeds, Quaker Oats Co. 

Membership includes feed manu- 
facturers, grain merchants, jobbers. 
brokers and representatives of allied 
industries. The next meeting of the 
group will be held Sept. 15. 
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JOINS SEABOARD FIRM 
NEW YORK—Paul Whitman, who 
has been associated with the New 
York grain trade for a number of 
years, has joined Seaboard Western 
Grain Corp., it was announced this 
week. 
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SLOW START ON IWA SALES 
BLAMED ON WHEAT SURPLUS 





Buyers Cautious in View of Big Supplies in North Amer- 
ica, Favorable Outturns Elsewhere; Aid 
Uncertainty Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Lagging sales un- 
der the provisions of the International 
Wheat Agreement this year as com- 
pared with the same period last year 
reflect the cautious attitude of the 
buyers, the heavy wheat surplus in 
the Northern Hemisphere plus the 
generally more favorable crops 
throughout western Europe with the 
single exception of Spain. 

Through the week ending Aug. 25, 
1953, IWA wheat and wheat flour 
sales from the U. S. amounted to 
16,455,000 bu., as compared with 50,- 
799,000 a year earlier. The reduction 
is approximately the same _ percen- 
tage-wise for both wheat and wheat 
flour. 

All official reports confirm the belief 
that for this year wheat is in a 
buyers’ market. That does not mean 
that considerable wheat will not be 
required by the importing nations of 
western Europe or that the wheat 
pact exporters may not be able to 
find outlets for their export quotas. 

Some part of the demand lag must 
be attributed to the uncertainty over 
the administration of Sec. 550 of the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
Act on the part of foreign buyers. 

This section of the foreign aid pro- 
gram makes it mandatory that not 
less than $100 million of the foreign 
aid funds be earmarked for the pur- 
chase of U. S. agricultural commodi- 
ties which are to be sold in foreign 
markets for local currencies. The 
same section also authorizes that up 
to $250 million may be used for the 
same purpose. 

This provision of the law is vague 
in some respects and conflicting with 
other provisions of the law. 

Needs Clarification 

While some of the administrative 
dilemma is technical in nature, one 
major problem must be resolved be- 
fore any administrative commitment 
can be made even for the mandatory 
$100 million disbursement. 

Under the law, where soft cur- 
rencies are obtained for U. S. agricul- 
tural surpluses, they must be avail- 
able for the use in that foreign coun- 
try to buy end military products or 
components. 

That condition would clearly place 
in line of priority for that type of 
transaction the industrial nations of 
western Europe and Japan. However, 
another provision of the law clearly 
says that sales under Sec. 550 must 
not be made where they displace nor- 
mal market requirements of the pur- 
chasing nation. 

The U. K. is an ideal example of 
the confusion. It is not a member of 
the wheat pact. It has a high indus- 
trial potential to supply end military 
products or their components. But 
the U. K. normally would buy the 
great bulk of its wheat in Canada. 
Consequently, will it be proper for 
the FOA administrator to give the 
U. K. a priority under Sec. 550 to 
buy U. S. agricultural surpluses- 
wheat, for example—when the U. K. 
normally would go to Canada? 

A good example of a nation within 
the wheat pact is western Germany. 
Here, again, is an industrial nation 


capable of delivering military end 
products, but the law provides that 
sales of agricultural surpluses for a 
local currency must not displace nor- 
mal market operations. 

Because of these terms, the FOA 
law may not accelerate any increase 
in wheat or wheat flour exports over 
quantities which will be available un- 
der the wheat pact. 

In fact, wheat and wheat flour may 
not be assigned a top priority for the 
stimulation of exports of agricultural 
surpluses when the FOA administra- 
tor untangles the legal snarl Con- 
gress has put on his desk. 


Oils Head List 


An examination of these nations, 
their industrial capabilities, plus an 
analysis of their requirements, indi- 
cates that U. S. surpluses of fats and 
oils may get top priority for export 
incentive under Sec. 550, followed by 
cotton and tobacco, with grains and 
flour down the list. 

Spain is the one outstanding ex- 
ample where U. S. wheat and flour 
aptly fit the conditions of Sec. 550. 
The need is present for these com- 
modities, and Spain in turn can pro- 
vide strategic materials which can be 
held either in government strategic 
stockpiles or channeled into military 
production in Europe or the U. S. 

The big industrial nations of west- 
ern Europe are said to be short of 
edible oil supplies, while the U. S. 
holds a huge surplus of cottonseed 
oil begging for export markets. 

However, in export circles there is 
a feeling that if the world export 
trade were to be given some wide 
freedom of action it is possible that 
even our grain and wheat flour mar- 
kets could be broadly expanded under 
the provisions of Sec. 550. 

For example, they cite the situa- 
tion of important foreign nations 
which are currently short of dollar 
buying power and at the same time 
could use U. S. wheat and wheat 
flour. But these nations do not have 
an immediate military industrial 
potential for which their local cur- 
rencies can be used for the western 
European armament program. 

The exporters admit this condition, 
but they contend that if they were 
permitted to originate deals with 
these nations for soft currencies and 
then in turn be permitted to make 
other international trades with these 
soft currencies, they could ultimately 
wind up a triangular or quadrangular 
transaction in a nation where mili- 
tary products could be obtained. 

May Bar Trades 

It is feared here that the FOA and 
the other agencies involved in the 
decision over the administration of 
Sec. 550 will prescribe too rigid a pat- 
tern and ignore the extreme flexi- 
bility of the export trade in areas of 
international trading. 

But in the meantime, wheat pact 
sales lag and some part of the drag 
must be attributed to uncertainties 
as cited. 

Last year at this time nearly 30 
million bushels of wheat had been 
purchased by four importing nations 
under the wheat pact, whereas at 
this time this year they have either 
not made any commitment or have 
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A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


es BELOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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FIRST FREE MARKET 
FLOUR QUOTED 


TORONTO—On Aug. 31, the first 
day of trading after decontrol, 72% 
extraction home milled flour was 
quoted on the London market at the 
equivalent of $15.96 sack (280 Ib.), 
based on an exchange rate of $2.80 
to the pound sterling. 

National 80% extraction flour was 
quoted at $15.26. Market men re- 
port that Canadian flour was about 
35¢ out of line. 

It is understood that the British 
government's remaining stocks of im- 
ported Canadian and Australian flour 
will be turned over to the millers 
for admixture in their production. 

Freeing of the milling industry 
from controls will give Britons an 
opportunity to buy white bread, made 
from 72% extraction flour, for the 
first time in 11 years. The off-white 
national bread, made from 80% ex- 
traction flour, will still be available. 


greatly reduced their purchases. Only 
Japan of the big importing nations 
has registered purchases in excess of 
last year so far. 

In addition to the heavy export 
availability in the northern half of 
the Western Hemisphere, Argentina 
this year will have an export surplus 
of wheat of 160 million bushels. 

Fragmentary reports from the 
granary of eastern Europe indicate 
good wheat crops in the Danubian 
Basin. In Turkey the crop outlook 
indicates wheat production for 1953 
may exceed the record outturn of last 
year. In North Africa all signs point 
to more favorable production, with 
increases in the Egyptian and French 
Moroccan crops offsetting substantial 
reduction in Tunisia and Algeria. 

The key to the wheat pact export 
outlook may be found in the Canadian 
situation, where old crop carryover 
stocks on farms of better than 92 
million bushels of wheat just before 
the Canadian new crop harvest mey 
put pressure on the Canadian wheat 
board to conclude some contract with 
the U. K. quickly. If such an agree- 
ment is concluded on any price con- 
cession basis lower than the maxi- 
mum price of the IWA it would set 
the pattern of trading under the pact 
for this year, since it is expected that 
any price concession Canada might 
make to the U. K. lower than the 
wheat pact maximum would be avai!- 


able to all buyers. 

It is evident that the U. S. would 
have to follow Canada’s lead on 
prices. 


Week's Sales Record 

The USDA reported that during the 
period Aug. 19-25, inclusive, the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration 
confirmed sales of 1,979,000 bu. of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1953-54 
year quotas. The sales for the week 
included 83,377 sacks of flour (193,000 
bu. in wheat equivalent) and 1,786,000 
bu. wheat. The department also re- 
ported to the International Wheat 
Council for recording, the sale of 
2,053,000 bu. of CCC wheat recently 
made to the Union of South Africa as 
announced Aug. 7. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in last week’s report were 
Union of South Africa, Japan, Neth- 
erlands and Portugal. The table on 
page 69 shows sales to all importing 
countries for the 1953-54 IWA year. 

The USDA announced Aug. 27 an 
increase of l¢ bu. in the maximum 
equivalent price for Gulf Coast ex- 
port to all destinations except Latin 
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America and the Wes Indies, effec- 
tive with sales made after 3:30 p. m., 
Aug. 27, 1953. The change in the 
maximum equivalent has been made 
to take account of changes in pre 
vailing ocean freight rates for bulk 
wheat from St. Lawrence and Gulf 
ports. The maximum equivalent prices 
as revised, which are equal to $2.05 
bu. for No. 1 Manitoba Northern bulk 
wheat in-store Fort William-Port 
Arthur, Canada, and which apply 
after 3:30 p. m. Aug. 27 are as fol- 
lows: East Coast, bulk basis, f.o.b. 
vessel, all destinations, $2.25 bu.: 
Gulf Coast, bulk basis, f.o.b. vessel, 
all destinations except Latin America 
and the West Indies, $2.24 bu.; Latin 
America and the West Indies, 
$2.26 bu. 

The maximum price of $2.05 bu. 
bulk basis in-store West Coast ports 
is as specified in the TWA. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ED BRENNEN CHAIRMAN 
OF AOM DISTRICT 10 


FRESNO, CAL.—Ed Brennen, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Sacramento, Cal., 
was elected chairman of District 10 
of the Association of Operative Mil- 
lers at a recent meeting of the group 

Forty-five men, plus ladies, at- 
tended the meeting at the Californian 
Hotel in Fresno Aug. 21-22. 

The new officers were elected to 
serve for the balance of 1953 and 
1954. Robert C. Fyfe, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco, was elected vice 
chairman, and Larry Conrad, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Three members were elected to the 
district executive committee. They 
are W. I. Manley, Arizona Flour 
Mills, Tempe, Ariz.; Arnold Christen- 
sen, Poultry Producers of California, 
Oakland, and Ed Taylor, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Sacramento. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
William Hardy, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn; Dr. C. R. Grau, professor 
of poultry husbandry, University of 
California; W. S. Hyde, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Newark, N. J.; Thomas 
A. Souza, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., San 
Francisco; E. R. Boyd, Keystone 
Lubricating Co., San Francisco; 
W. W. Bowman, manager of person- 
nel department, Sperry division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco, and 
Walter N. Steel, Walter N. Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

Willard Meinecke, Tacoma, Wash.., 
president of the AOM, and Don Eber, 
Kansas City, the executive secretary, 
were on hand to extend welcomes, 
and Mr. Eber also showed a rodent 
control film. 

On Friday, Aug. 21, preceding the 
speaking program Saturday, there 
were a tour of the Fresno facilities 
of J. B. Hill Co. and a cocktail hou: 
and dinner. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN INSPECTOR RETIRES 
CINCINNATI — Leslie F. Butler, 

supervisor of grain inspection for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
the Cincinnati area for the past 23 
years, retired Aug. 31. He is suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Webber, who recent- 
ly transferred to Cincinnati from De- 
catur, Ill. John V. McDonald, a mem- 
ber of the Decatur inspection staff 
since 1941, has been promoted to 
supervisor at Decatur. 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 


charge, $2.25. (Count six words 


for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 


tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v v 


WANTED EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
for old established milling and grain ele- 
vator business, Best salary for right man 
Must have top references. Address 1065, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED — TRAFFIC MAN TO TAKE 
charge of the over-all traffic of very 
large flour mill and grain elevator firm, 
with elevators in several parts of the 
country. Best salary for experienced man 
with best references. Address 1066, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED: MILLING ENGINEER 


Good opportunity in modern corn mill 
for junior engineer. Milling education 
or some experience in a grain mill 
desired. Write letter giving particu- 
lars to Address 1046, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














CEREAL CHEMIST 


For research and development on aux 
iliary products for baking. Excellent op- 
portunity for man with graduate degree 
and possessing initiative and imagina 
tion. Experience in the baking field re 
quired, Location New York area. Submit 
detailed information on training experi 
ence. Salary expectancy appreciated. 
Address 1010, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—CONTROLLING 
interest in large flour milling company 
Address 1077, The Northwestern Miller, 
114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—RETAIL BAK- 
ery—Established 32 years in high grade 
residential section, Only bakery in two 
mile circle. Excellent current volume with 





$50,000 annual potential. Good bakery 
equipment and fine store fixtures. Building 
available for purchase or lease. Open to 
fair offer on price and terms. Will re- 
quire approximately $6,000 cash. Write, 
wire or phone for particulars. Joseph W. 
Hertel, Realtor, 18 Fountain, N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; phone 8-2575 or 7-2687. 
MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—PROGRESSIVE IN- 
dustrial city of 55,000 people. Well estab- 
lished bakery shop, modern equipment and 
fixtures. Excellent location. Moderate rent, 
favorable lease. Good reputation. For com- 
plete details write E. B. Karam Agency, 
Realtors, 184 North St., Pittsfield, Mass 




















“ BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED | 
v 











UNION AUTOMATIC BUN MACHINE, 
Model “LD,"’ Serial No. 1009D. New July 17, 
1950. No hard usage, $2,750, f.o.b. Detroit. 
Magnuson Food Products Corp., 3142 Cass 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ALL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, TRANS- 


mission, electric power for 1,000 barrel 
mill. Some machinery used about 200 
days. Some are older. Invite personal 
inspection. Will sell as unit or by piece. 
Cape County Mill & Supply Co., Jack 
son, Mo. 





ONE PRACTICALLY NEW CECO SEALER 
Glue Sealing Machine, Model A-3901-12, 
adjustable carton size. Good for sealing 
boxed cakes, prepared mixes, etc. Cost 
over $4,000. Will sell for $2,000, f.o.b. San 
Antonio. Richter’s Bakery, P.O. Box 1039, 
San Antonio, Texas 





USED BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 
MIXERS: READ, type D, 3 speed, 80 qt. 
capacity complete with 1 H.P., 3 phase, 
60 cycle, 220 volt motor, chain driven, 
with removable beater and tinned mixing 
bowls. These machines are older models 
but have been gone over in our shop and 
have been refinished. At our prices, they 


are good buys 

1 Serial 22470 with 3 bowls.... $275 

1 Serial 20388 with 2 bowls. ; $250 
DOUGH TROUGHS: REAI) and DAY 
makes, about 92” long by 27” wide by 
21” deep inside dimensions on 4 double 
wheeled swivel casters. Reinforced top 
edge, sloping front and back and fixed 


trucks and removable 


condition 


ends on 9 of the 
ends of one. Good 
10 Available, each 
WIRE RACK TRUCKS: UNION make, 
69” long by 28%” wide by 20” high, 
with 10 wire rack shelves made of angle 
irons and ” dia. wire spaced %” c.c. 
shelves spaced 7%” apart. Trucks have 4 
steel swivel casters and are all of gal- 
vanized construction in good con $25 
dition. 36 Available, each 
PAN TRUCKS: UNION make, 47” wide 
by 26” deep by 70” high with 13 shelves 


spaced 5” apart having two wire bound 
steel pans size 21” by 25” shelf, or a 
total of 26 pans per truck. Trucks have 


4 steel swivel casters and are galvanized 
iron construction and in good con- 

dition. 30 Available, each ass 

PAN or TRAY RACK TRUCKS: UNION 
make, tree type with 18 round steel rod 
shelves, spaced 3” apart on each side of 
supports to support 36 pans per truck 
No pans available. Truck 34” wide by 
23” deep by 70” high and equipped with 
4 steel swivel casters. In good $20 
condition. 13 Available, each ....... 
RACK TRUCKS: UNION make, galv. 
steel construction 45” wide by 37%” 
by 70” high, with 11 permanently 
tened lattice type shelves spaced 6” 
apart; truck having 4 steel swivel cast- 
ers. Lattice shelves made of steel strips 
1” wide spaced 3” by 8” apart, making 
3” by 8&8” openings therein. In good $30 
condition, 5 Available, each . cn ae 

All the above in good usable condition 
and anything can be returned for full 
refund if unsatisfactory, provided return 
freight is prepaid. All prices are net 
F.0.B. St. Louis, Mo. Cash-with-order, 
subject to prior sale. 


DOHM & NELKE, INC. 


7700 E. Railroad Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 











because I am safer, too! 





lam OLE THE OVEN OILER 


1 do a real good job real fast, keep wasted lubricant down to a minimum and I 
don't dirty up your nice clean floors. The guys I work with in lots of other bakeries 
enjoy working with me because I make a SNAP out of an awful dirty job, and 
I only take up about one square foot of floor space when I 
ain’t working. How about a job in your bakery? On a 30 day trial basis if you prefer! 


Illustrated folder free on request. 


THE OVEN OILER COMPANY, FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 
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If it’s Economy You Want... 
) 











@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 


Your Choice of 


LIGHT 







for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
MEDIUM The results will surprise you. 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


RY- BATCH 


Since 1856 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘T HERE si no easier, less troublesome, way 

of getting the best bargain in flour than a 
simple purchase of an I-H brand. I-H flours 
give the baker the true economy that comes 
from greater bread production efficiency and 
BREAD—Y our Best and minimum shop trouble. That means the 


; Cheapest Food ; 
most economical cost per finished unit. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 LD. 27 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 
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The Northwestern Miller, 2 weekly news 
magazine, is designed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and is edited with 
the guiding principle that a well-informed 
management is the industry’s greatest asset. 
Long experience is combined 
with intimate current knowl- 
edge of markets and trade af- 
fairs to produce a business , 
journal of importance and de- 
pendability for its readers and 
its advertisers. 


The editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller is well 
trained and carefully directed The Home Office 
to present an accurate, com- 
pact and well-edited industry news package 
each week. Coverage of industry affairs is 
facilitated by staff members in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Kansas City and Tor- 
onto, supplemented by correspondents and 
contributors in all important areas of the 
United States and abroad. 





Specialized news reporting and analysis is 
handled by writers of wide experience. The 
vital impacts of government regulations are 
reported and interpreted by an outstanding 
Washington correspondent. Market trends and 
influences are outlined by staff analysts in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City. The 
technical side of milling is covered by a spe- 
cialist trained to recognize and report the 


The News Magazine 


latest developments of interest to the operative 
miller and the cereal chemist. Feed industry 
and baking industry developments affecting 
the milling industry are reported by editors 
specializing in those fields. 


The Northwestern Miller has long been 
known for its vigorous editorial policy on 
milling industry affairs. This policy continues 
currently under the able di- 
rection of the magazine’s 
executive editor. And the 
Fish River Roller Mills 
philosopher, Old Dad Fetch- ; 
it, regularly adds his com- \ 
ments on the industry scene, * isei% 
as he has been doing for up- A prelt | 
wards of half a century. 





Old Dad Fetchit 


The result is a balanced editorial content 
and an outstanding industry magazine per- 
forming an indispensable service to the milling 
and grain industries and to the individual com- 
panies making up this great segment of the 
nation’s economy. 


In addition to the weekly news magazine, 
The Northwestern Miller Service Program in- 
cludes: 


e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

¢ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 
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outstanding 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields oj 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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-°° BE SURE 


with : 




















Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOUBRS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 








Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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THORO-BREAD 


NE advantage of being a “little” miller—or crick 

miller if you prefer—is that it is easier to watch 
all of the milling operation from wheat to finished 
product all of the time. As a flour buyer, if you could 
walk a “beat” around the Arnold mill, you would soon 
be impressed by the spirit of good craftsmanship and 
determination to produce an outstanding product that 
is in evidence on every hand. That’s a priceless in- 
gredient in better bread, too. 

















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


he Flour of theTlation” 














\ \ ITH planes or flours it’s the same—when 


you BUY AMERICAN you buy the tops in performance. Fine 
production standards are the reason. AMERICAN FLOURS 
are made from carefully chosen wheats accumulated while this 
choice grain is available during harvest. Skilled millers and 
cereal chemists build these wheats into the kind of flours you 
want for protection of your bread’s good taste and good name. 


O 
arican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL KOSS, Secreta’y 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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GRAIN SERVICE ® 
where 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louls powe om 
Kansas City H a 
caete Ft. Worth 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 
Norfolk Washington, 
Nashville Winnipeg, 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City L ouisville 
Omahe t > pas $ 
Minneapolis Galvé 
Buffalo — 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus d 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY — 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Hl. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
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New Era Milling Co. 
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Norris Grain Co, 
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Novadel-Agene Sorp. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Osieck & Co. 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co.............. 44 
Paniplus Company ..........+++. oonees 77 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 63 
Peek BYOB. .ccccccccccccccccccccocs eee 
Penn, William, Flour GOicccrcccccsecese 66 
Pillman & Phillips ......... Cceccceooes 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc. ......... 33, 34, 35, 36 
Pineapple Growers ASSN. .......+.+- 42, 43 
PE Ge e. 6ocntadeeiseessssecés owe 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Ciecvcesecseee 44 
Quaker Oats Company ..... Sevnerteaen 26 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M.......2-eeeee0% 67 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 25 
PROG WERE BRINE OOicccccccccescccese 50 
Be Ee Ha  wba.d.0d00d00 000006060008 66 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 63 
Riegel Paper Corporation ...........-. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 65 
ReGdmey BLUME CO. cccccccvcscccecsccce 28 
ROE I SOON kc ccscwssccvass 48 
MeUMCINAD BEM Ce. ccccccccccccscce 37 
A ere rey eee rere eT 67 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 7 
Russell Milling Co. ..cccccsccsccccccees 71 
eeerrere, “We. My. G& Geis ccccvscoccses 67 
Golmeiger, W. H.,, GOsccccsccceses oese 
nn. Cl. 56 os seeeeesveeneeee 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 71 
SO a Se ee 46 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 24 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inmc.........2.+- 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Be UE A abuse reebees ewesna cba 
Springfield Milling Corp............s...- 71 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..........+.. 22, 23 
Standard Milling Go .ccccccccccccccce 38 
Stannard, Collins & Co..........-.-..5- 
Star of the West Milling Co............ 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. .........+ee0+% 41 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc........ eecece 2 
Stel Be Ob, BAB cceccessvescccsocsces 
Stratton Grain Co. ......... ecccccccee 19 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co, .........e5+:. 84 
Strisik, S. R., Co........ S00seenscceors 66 
Sugar Information Inc. ...........-. ese 
Sere, Ee Tks DE Gis ccecccccsecscsece 63 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........-.+-. 
‘Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
TOMMORE. GB HOt GGiesccicssccccccccces 71 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Agsn........ 
‘rhe Northwestern Miller ...... 638, 71, 80 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 67 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc......... 66 
Tidewater Grain Co. ...-...eeeeeeeees 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ....,.....+e+:+ 63 
Tri State Milling Oe. 2. ccecdeccccccces 71 
SEPA BEE GO. cc ccc sccrsvcecnecnes 
Uhimann Grain Co. ........seeeeceeees 19 
Union Bag & Paper Corp...cccccccccces 
Union steel Products Co.........-0+6 ++ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd..........++. 63 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 2 
Valier & Spies Milling Co.............- 1 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders..........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.........e+e+5 19 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V.........+- 67 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy 

Ne Ve cocccce- coccccccccocccccoceecce 
Vin, B. Cn B Gesvcsccccsesvcccovcerce 
Voigt BMUBNME OO. ccccccccccecsccccsses 37 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.......... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ........-seeee00% 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... ° 37 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover 3 
Watson & Philip, LAG... ccccccccccecese 67 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........ ee 
Weber Flour Mills Co........-.see0- oe 44 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co..... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 65 
Western Star Mill Co........ stneoebone 
WEED @ GD, cccvccecscscocesoccecesoos 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co....... rrr r, 50 
Wichita Flour Mills Co...........+. ° 71 
WME: ROM, OO. cvccccedcccsvcceosse 50 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 66 
pp ee ee a 67 
Wreeeeeene,. Bas Bic Me Vass cvcccccvecs 7 
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bulletin and list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details 


SSSSSSSSSSSERST ESET ESES Sees eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Che Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 























What have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMENT in common? 








... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 
Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 
treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


EXPERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 


PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 
Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! NOVADELOX 
All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- alee haat ta aie 
ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as HRichmentA 


our telepho for uniform enrichment 
y ne, 
Dyox, Novadelox, ; and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Are your schools 
as good as you think? 


It'll be worth your while to find out. 


Far more than half of the nation’s schools are overcrowded. 
Forty per cent are unsafe and poorly equipped. This year 
there will be 1,700,000 more children of school age than last 


year, and we have fewer teachers to go around. 


The schools in your community may be much better than 
these statistics indicate. But they can be kept to the high 
standard we all want only through constant interest and 


action by people like you. 


To find out how to judge your schools, send for the free 
booklet, How Can Citizens Help Their Schools? Address: 
Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








